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iHESE  are  serious  times.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  must  be 
made  to  increase — NOW.  Prices 
cannot  be  moved  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  until  the  supply  is  cut  down 
by  consumption.  The  need  is  im¬ 
perative.  Something  must  be  done. 

Something  is  being  done.  Something 
big  —  impressive  —  powerful.  The 
canners  of  the  country — through 
their  national  association — are 
about  to  launch  an  action-com¬ 
pelling  advertising  drive — under¬ 
written  by  the  principal  tin  plate 
manufacturers  and  can  companies. 
It  will  awaken  18,000,000  house¬ 
wives  of  America  to  the  economy, 
convenience,  wholesomeness  of  can¬ 
ned  foods.  It  creates  the  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speed  the  movement  of 
canned  foods  across  the  counter. 

November  7th  is  the  date  it  starts. 
On  that  day  the  first  full  page  ad¬ 
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vertisement  appears  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  The  second 
comes  November  21st.  From  then 
on,  an  increasingly  forceful  cam¬ 
paign  in  five  national  magazines: 
Good  Housekeeping,  Delineator, 
McCall’s,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

But  remember  this — advertising 
alone  won’t  do  the  job.  It  never  has 
— it  never  will.  Hard  work  with  the 
trade  plus  advertising  will  do  the 
job — and  the  more  hard  work  the 
better  the  job  will  be. 

The  National  Canned  Food  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign  must  not  fail.  But 
it  can  fail  and  it  will  fail  unless  you 
and  every  canner  in  this  country 
get  into  the  firing  line  and  work  for 
success  with  all  the  merchandising 
resourcefulness  you’ve  got. 

You  and  you  alone  are  the  key¬ 


stone  of  this  campaign.  If  you  side 
step  the  job — the  responsibility  of 
work — the  job  and  the  work  won’t 
get  done.  What  will  happen  then? 
The  Canned  Food  Industry  will  not 
get  results — will  not  move  goods — 
will  not  lift  prices — will  not  bring 
back  the  proper  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Arouse  your  salesmen.  Arouse  your 
brokers.  Arouse  your  jobbers. 
Arouse  your  retailers.  Get  retail 
displays  of  canned  foods— retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  canned  foods— specials 
on  canned  foods.  Think  hard.  Work 
hard.  Muster  every  ounce  of  brain 
and  energy  at  your  command.  Tie 
up  with  this  campaign — merchan¬ 
dise  it — push  it — talk  it.  It  wont 
work  for  you  unless  you  work  for  it. 

The  National  Canned  Food  Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaign  rnust  not  fail. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB... 

Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S“  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S"  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

Write  "U  S'*  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trode  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  51  ROlARy  UOUiiLfc->t.AMER 


NO.  >t7  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  181  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc, 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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General  Utility 
Filler 

This  machine  is  a  wonder.  There  are  no 
valves  to  enter  can.  Every  can  is  filled 
full  with  liquid  (any  kind  that  flows) 
and  the  cans  are  tipped  to  give  the 
“Head  Space”  or  fill  desired. 

Ha‘^  a  steam  Do-Nut  coil  that  heats 
quickly  any  liquid.  Automatic  cut  off 
valves  -  when  exhaust  box  or  Double 
Seamers  stop  -  flow  of  liquid  stops  and 
steam  is  cut  down  just  enough  to  keep 
liquid  hot  (up  to  212  deg.  F.) 

Has  controlling  valve  for  fill  -  you  can 
top  off,  or  fill  an  empty  can  full. 

Fits  over  any  chain,  belt,  cable  or  disc 
conveyor. 

Drip  pan  to  catch  excess  liquid  from  fall¬ 
ing  on  floor,  or  you  can  pump  excess  li¬ 
quid  back  into  tank  and  use  fornextcan. 
Float  valve  in  tank  assures  constant 
supply. 

On  order  built  to  handle  from  No.  10’ s 
(or  gallons)  down. 

Will  give  a  good  vacuum,  if  liquid  is  fill¬ 
ed  hot. 

Dandy  for  special  runs.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order,  -  Fool  Proof. 

Brass  Bowl  or  tank.  Float  valve,  steam 
coil. 

Drip  pan  and  stand  extra,  have  to  be 
made  to  suit  conveyor. 

Bronze  gear  pump  extra.  Monel  Metal 
or  stainless  Steel  extra. 

Just  the  thing  for  small  canners  or  for 
odd  sizes  and  special  packs. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syruperst  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


YOUR  INCREASED 
VALUES  REQUIRE 
INCREASED  FIRE 
INSURA NCE 

- if - 

Each  increase  in  the  amount  of  your 
insurance  means  an  increase  in  your 
share  of  the  saving  .... 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  -  your  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements. 

- if - 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 


Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT! 


WCANNING%#  MACmNEKY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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ADVERT! SING. 

. . .  Mr.  Cannerl 


Designed  to  seirmore  canned  foods  by  educating  the 
American  housewives  to  the  fundamental  facts  and  superi¬ 
ority  of  modern  canned  foods — high  vitamin  content — whole¬ 
someness — greater  convenience  and  economy. 

Approximately  100,000,000  appealing  and  educational  sales 
messages  will  appear,  starting  in  the  November  7th  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  continuing  in  the  Post  and  five 
of  the  leading  women’s  publications. 

It’s  your  campaign — what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  It 
won’t  work  for  you  unless  you  work  with  it. 

You  can  only  get  your  share  of  this  new  business  that  will  be 
created,  by  actively  cooperating  and  tieing  in  your  avenues  of 
distribution  to  the  campaign  and  merchandising  your  products 
in  conjunction  with  it. 

Start  today.  Discuss  its  benefits  and  advantages  with  every  one 
of  your  salesmen — line  up  your  brokers — your  jobbers — and 
your  retailers.  Obtain  your  local  retail  tie-in  advertising — make 
sure  you  get  every  possible  retail  display  of  your  canned  foods. 

Do  everything  that  you  can  to  take  advantage  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  to  increase  your  sales. 

THE  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffiee,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

terms  of  subscription 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  ....  $L00 

Foreipi  ....  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  ....  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

WELL,  there  was  some  little  action  on  the  part  of 
the  enforcement  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
the  Mapes  law  requirements  and  seizures.  Have 
patience ;  great  bodies  move  slowly,  they  say. 

*  *  * 

The  first  experience  meeting,  under  this  Mapes  law, 
will  be  held  this  week  in  Milwaukee,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Wisconsin  canners.  We  may  expect 
some  definite  and  decided  opinions  on  the  operation  of 
the  “Pea  and  the  Punch”  method  of  determining  hard¬ 
ness  in  peas.  Ought  not  to  kick  about  that  automatic 
fester,  for  everything  about  pea  canning  is  now  auto¬ 
matic;  even  dear  old  Dame  Nature’s  habit  of  pinching 
off  enough  of  the  crop  to  let  the  canners  come  through 
with  their  skins — but  not  too  much  skin.  And  that 
brings  up  a  thought: 

*  *  * 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  1932  PEA  PACK?— The 
narrow  squeak  by  which  pea  canners  got 
through  this  year,  from  the  impending  deluge 
of  peas  in  cans  as  originally  planned  and  planted,  will 
call  forth  torrents  of  advisory  language  about  holding 
down  the  acreage ;  regulating  the  amount  of  acreage  to 
the  easy  capacity  of  the  viner  output ;  arranging  equip¬ 
ment  so  as  to  handle  without  delay  the  crop  at  its  top 
of  maturity,  etc.,  and  heads  will  nod  in  hearty  ap¬ 
proval — and  then  everyone  will  buy  some  more  seed, 
contract  some  more  acreage,  and  prepare  to  enlarge 
his  pack  just  a  little.  That  is  not  just  a  wheeze;  it  is 
not  just  a  dig  at  canners;  it  is  merely  the  recounting 
of  the  natural,  human  instinct  as  shown  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  output,  whether  in  canned  foods,  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat  or  anything  else.  We  think  that  the  coun¬ 
try  has  at  least  learned  that,  from  the  many  experi¬ 
ments  and  fool  actions  started  and  flunked  this  past 
year  or  two.  But  if  you  have  doubts  about  it,  or  want 
further  and  most  definite  information,  ask  the  Farm 
Relief  Board. 


But  does  that  mean  that  nothing  definite  can  be  done 
towards  a  sensible  production  of  canned  peas,  or  of 
other  canned  foods  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  you  can’t  produce 
the  results  sought  for  by  prohibition,  for  prohibition 
of  any  kind  seems  to  work  in  reverse  ratio  to  what  is 
sought  for  or  desired.  Prohibition  is  contrary  to 
free-will,  that  Divine  given  right,  and  therefore  is  un¬ 
natural  and  must  fail.  But  you  can  influence  and  guide 
that  free  will :  that  is  called  education. 

In  attempting  to  do  that  with  canned  peas  you  are 
not  forced  to  chart  a  new  course,  nor  to  go  upon  a 
voyage  of  discovery;  you  have  precedent  and  can  fol¬ 
low  good  example,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  adding  to  their  wisdom  and  knowledge,  if  possible. 

Just  turn  from  peas  to  pineapple.  Years  ago,  when 
the  Hawaiian  pineapple  canners  saw  quite  clearly  that 
their  output  of  that  lucious  article  would  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  natural  increase  in  consumption, 
they  did  not  wait  until  that  increased  production  was 
piled  upon  their  backs,  breaking  them  and  their  mar¬ 
ket.  They  began  to  work  up  their  consumer  market, 
and  bent  their  energies  towards  keeping  consumption 
ahead  of  their  production,  constantly  creating  new  mar¬ 
kets  and  new  places  to  put  the  increase  in  the  packs, 
and  they  succeeded,  right  up  to  this  present  year, 
when  their  production  took  too  large  a  jump,  and  the 
world  wide  depression  interfered  with  normal  con¬ 
sumption.  Get  the  point  that  they  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  other  side :  not  to  restrict  production,  but 
to  increase  consumption.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  two  efforts. 

You  know  the  story  of  pineapple;  how  they  assess 
every  case  of  pineapple,  for  advertising  purposes,  and 
how  they  back  up  that  advertising  by  quality  products. 
They  are  merchandisers,  as  they  have  just  shown  in 
foregoing  profits  on  the  1931  pack,  so  that  its  complete 
distribution  will  be  assured,  and  out  of  the  way  before 
next  season.  This,  they  rightly  construe,  as  good  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  teach  many  more  to 
try  pineapple  at  the  low  prices,  and  having  tried  it  to 
get  the  habit,  and  these  new  users  will  be  permanently 
added  to  the  old  ones,  and  the  market  increased  just 
that  much.  So  in  suggesting  that  the  pea  canners  fol- 
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low  this  experienced  advice  and  example,  we  are  point¬ 
ing  them  high.  But  it  ought  to  be  even  easier  with 
peas  than  it  was  with  pineapple.  Everybody  knows 
peas,  but  not  all  of  them  canned  peas;  but  when  the 
pineapple  canners  began  hardly  anybody  knew  canned 
pineapple,  comparatively  speaking. 

There  is  the  job  for  the  Association:  to  assess  every 
canner  of  peas  in  Wisconsin  (and  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
country)  and  to  use  that  fund  to  prompt  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  peas  so  that  the  market  will  be  ready, 
next  fall  and  winter,  to  absorb  the  big  packs  which  the 
pea  canners  are  now  preparing  to  produce.  How  are 
you  going  to  assess  them,  and  how  much?  That  is  a 
business  problem,  and  it  can  be  solved.  Wisconsin  is 
already  doing  a  lot  to  help  itself,  and  is  further  along 
in  that  way  than  any  other  pea  canning  State,  but 
even  it  can  do  more. 

The  amount  of  the  assessment,  we  think,  ought  to 
be  graded,  but  not  backwards,  as  it  has  been  done  up 
to  this  time,  if  you  wish  to  put  any  break  upon  or 
hindrance  to  a  run-away  pea  pack  from  now  on.  The 
practice  has  been  to  charge  a  flat  rate  up  to  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  and  then  to  reduce  that  rate  upon  the 
larger  packs,  with  usually  a  maximum  payment  defi¬ 
nitely  set.  That  is  all  right  in  Association  dues,  where 
large  canners  produce  a  wide  variety  of  goods  as  well  as 
higher  number  of  cases,  and  whose  contribution  is 
bound  to  be  heavier  than  any  others.  In  a  single  item, 
such  as  peas,  if  you  wish  to  restrict  or  control  output, 
the  ratio  should  be  in  exactly  the  reverse  manner.  As 
an  example: 

An  assessment  of  2c  per  case,  or  Ic  per  dozen,  on 
the  average  yearly  pack  of  canned  peas  in  the  country 
(18,000,000  cases),  would  yield  a  fund  of  $360,000.00, 
too  small  for  the  job  to  be  done  and  it  ought  to  be  at 
least  double  that  amount,  but  much  good  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  it  were  rightly  and  intelligently  used.  But 
take  that  as  a  basis,  no  canner  to  pay  less  than  that  up 
to  an  average  pack  of  say  50,000  cases.  All  over  50,000 
cases  to  100,000  cases  to  pay  3c  per  case;  100,000  up  to 
200,000  cases  4c  per  case,  and  200,000  and  above,  5c 
per  case.  For  effect  in  holding  down  the  packs  heavier 
jumps  would  be  better,  making  the  last  25c  per  case, 
for  instance,  and  while  the  feeling  would  be  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  get,  we  don’t  believe  that,  because 
these  big  canners  would  chip  in  more  willingly  and 
more  readily  than  the  smaller  ones.  We  are  not  stick¬ 
lers  for  the  amounts,  they  may  be  changed  as  deemed 
best,  but  it  is  the  progression  idea  we  are  trying  to 
stress.  The  little  canner  would  pay  less  and  because  he 
has  less  goods  to  sell,  would  profit  from  the  advertising 
campaign  less  in  total  money ;  whereas  the  big  canner, 
probably  operating  upon  a  smaller  cost  per  case  basis 
than  the  smaller  one,  would  profit  more  abundantly, 
even  at  the  higher  tax  per  case. 

The  first  reaction  to  this  will  be :  how  are  you  going 
to  make  the  canners  pay  in  any  such  tax,  even  if  they 
report  their  actual  packs?  Well,  you  can’t  make  them, 
but  if  the  pea  canning  industry  will  not  do  this  will¬ 
ingly,  to  increase  their  consuming  market,  rest  assured 
that  the  market  prices  will  do  it,  and  will  take  an  even 
heavier  tax  than  here  mentioned.  The  producers  of 
canned  peas  will  do  something  to  extend  the  market 
demand  for  them,  or  the  prices  of  canned  peas  will 
drop  below  cost,  and  a  whole  lot  of  pea  canners  will  be 
taxed  out  of  business.  We  have  reached  the  period  in 
canned  foods  production  when  real,  active,  live  work 
towards  distribution  must  be  done.  Nobody  else  will 
do  it,  and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  anyone  else  to 


do  it  for  you.  But  it  ought  to  be  done  before,  instead 
of  after  the  heavy  production. 

You  have  been  witnessing  the  changing  form  of  dis¬ 
tribution — ^from  the  time  when  large  distributors 
bought  whole  train  loads  of  canned  foods  for  their 
whole  year’s  supply,  to  the  present  method  of  buying 
not  over  a  week’s  supply  at  a  time.  That  is  not  peculiar 
to  canned  foods ;  it  is  a  condition  in  every  line  of  mer¬ 
chandising;  it  is  now  the  set  form  of  trading  and  we 
are  not  going  back  again  to  the  old  methods.  Make  up 
your  minds  to  that. 

Groupe  advertising  of  the  kind  suggested  is  the 
cheapest  to  the  individuals,  and  can  be  the  best  and 
most  effective  if  rightly  handled.  The  difficulty  is  in 
having  all  participate  in  the  expense  because  of  course 
all  profit  in  the  results,  but  that  is  the  job.  And  pos¬ 
sibly  that  is  why,  in  other  lines,  you  see  such  activity 
on  the  part  of  individuals  to  make  their  goods  known, 
and  to  create  a  personal  market.  That  of  course  is  the 
ideal,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  the  industry  can  better 
afford  to  make  known  the  value  of  its  products  as  a 
whole,  and  then  individual  action  may  follow  in  other 
years. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  canned  peas  do  not  need 
advertising;  they  do  need  advertising,  and  so  does 
canned  corn,  and  canned  tomatoes  and  everything  else 
in  cans,  if  you  expect  to  extend  and  make  permanent  a 
regular,  dependable  market  for  them,  at  prices  which 
will  show  some  profit.  Bread  is  vital  to  the  human, 
and  yet  they  advertise  it;  flour,  salt,  sugar,  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  are  constantly  kept  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public — not  because  the  producers  of  them  like 
to  spend  the  money,  any  more  than  you  do,  but  they 
know  that  to  build  business  and  keep  it  healthy  you 
must  keep  constantly  before  the  public,  and  constantly 
remind  that  public  that  it  needs  the  goods.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
advertising  was  so  essentially  important  to  every  man 
in  business,  as  it  is  today.  It  takes  sales-ability  to 
weather  this  storm,  and  that  does  not  mean  merely 
sending  a  representative  to  the  prospective  buyer  to 
sell  him ;  it  means  to  arouse  and  attract  his  attention, 
to  create  in  him  a  desire,  and  then  to  call  on  and  to  sell 
him.  The  canners  can  no  longer  feel  themselves  im¬ 
mune  in  this  newly  awakened  merchandising  world. 
The  big  advertising  campaign  telling  about  all  canned 
foods,  as  a  generic  product,  is  on;  proper  co-operation 
with  it  would  be  the  individual  advertising  of  each  one 
of  these  products,  at  the  same  tme.  If  not  nation  or 
product-wide,  then  let  the  regions  or  the  States  put 
on  their  own  advertising  campaigns,  in  conjunction 
with  this  big  general  campaign,  telling  of  the  value  of 
the  State’s  canned  foods. 

Here  is  a  job  for  every  State  or  local  canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  about  to  meet.  We  are  in  the  new  day  of  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  how  are  we  going  to  meet  it  ? 

- * - 

CATALOGUE  EXHIBITION  OPENING  IN  ROME 

AMERICAN  Commercial  Attache  Mowatt  M.  Mit- 
chell  at  Rome,  has  asked  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
^  ^  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  send  immediately  a 
collection  of  illustrated  catalogues  on  fresh  and  pre¬ 
served  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  for  permanent 
catalogue  exhibition  opening  in  November  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Confederazione  Commercio.  The  Bureau 
does  not  have  any  of  these  and  suggests  that  those 
interested  forward  copies  of  catalogues  directly  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  at  the  American  Embassy,  Rome,  Italy. 
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ROGERS 


or  NEW 
PERFECTION. 


In  breeding  this  new  strain,  we 
had  certain  definite  aims  in  mind: 


To  produce  a  strong  vine,  setting  its  pods 
well  up  from  the  ground,  and  sufficiently 
tall  to  stand  the  natural  “shortening  up” 
of  a  dry  season,  while  at  the  same  time 
one  which  under  normal  growing  conditions 
would  not  make  an  excessive  tonnage  to 
pass  through  your  viners;  with  all  this  we 
were  striving  for  maximum  yield  and  even¬ 
ness  of  maturity. 


Note  the  sturdy  28  inch  vine. 

First  pods  16  inches  from  the 
ground. 

4  pairs  of  doubles  in  a  6  -  inch 
space. 

8  pods  ready  to  can  at  one  time. 


A  pea  that  you  will  like  to  pack  and  your 
farmers  will  like  to  grow. 


See  US  for  seed  to 
be  grown  in  1932. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 


for  QUALITY  PACKERS. 


ILLINOIS 
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Grounds  For  Seizure  Under  The 
McNary-Mapes  Amendment 

By  F.  M.  Shook 


examined  and  two  or  three  cans  out  of  the  12  grade  a  a 

little  olf,  but  the  balance  of  them  grade  up,  that  they 
will  be  considered  Mapes  Standards  tomatoes.” 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  took  exception 
to  this  statement  and  further  explained  its  attitude 
in  a  letter  to  the  broker  under  date  of  October  26th  in 
the  following  language: 

“Unquestionably  it  is  the  Administration’s  reply 
of  October  13,  1931,  to  which  you  allude  in  your 
circular.  In  that  letter  the  Administration  said,  in 
effect,  that  it  had  no  purpose  to  enforce  the  Mc¬ 
Nary-Mapes  Amendment  with  that  literal-minded¬ 
ness  which  would  call  for  the  seizure  and  condem¬ 
nation,  for  instance,  of  a  carlot  of  tomatoes  be¬ 
cause  one  or  two,  or  a  few,  cans  might  be  found 
to  be  substandard.  It  announced  that  it  could  not 
lay  down  at  this  time  a  fast  rule  applicable  to  all 
cases  and  said: 

“For  example,  ordinarily  we  might  on  the  basis 
of  a  thoroughly  repre.sentative  sample,  accept  as 
normal  the  presence  of  that  number  of  substand¬ 
ard  cans  in  a  standard  pack  which  might  unavoid¬ 
ably  occur  in  conducting  packing  operations  under 
the  best  commercial  practice.  We  certainly  would 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  tolerate  the  presence  of 
any  substandard  cans  w’hich  were  known  to  be  de¬ 
liberately  mixed  with  a  lot.” 

“How  rigidly  and  how  energetically  the  Mc¬ 
Nary-Mapes  Amendment  will  be  enforced  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  money  available  to  meet 
the  cost  of  operation.  As  you  know  Congress  has 
made  no  provision  w'hatever  in  this  respect.  In  all 
probability  shipments  of  canned  tomatoes  and  of 
other  products  for  w'hich  standards  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  are  likely  to  be  made  this  year  and  until 
such  time  as  appropriate  funds  may  be  acquired, 
containing  higher  percentages  of  substandard 
goods  than  should  occur  or  will  occur  when  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  can  undertake  the  ^ 

enforcement  of  this  Amendment  in  an  effective 
way.  Procedure  on  this  assumption,  however,  in¬ 
volves  a  distinct  risk.  While  we  have  announced 
no  tolerance,  and  for  the  present  intend  to  an¬ 
nounce  none,  we  have  studiou.sly  refrained  from 
creating  the  impression  that  material  percentages 
of  substandard  goods  would  be  overlooked.” 


CANNERS  are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
question  of  tolerance,  if  any,  which  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  unaer  the  standards  for  canned  foods  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 

In  some  instances  samples  of  canned  foods  submitted 
to  the  Fruit  .and  Vegetable  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  grading  have 
been  uneven  in  quality  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of 
the  cans  graded  U.  S. — B  (Extra  Standard) ,  some  U.  S. 
— C  (Standard)  and  some  off  grade  or  below  Standard. 
Naturally  in  such  cases  the  canners  wonder  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  would 
be  in  enforcing  the  requirements  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment. 

In  response  to  a  communication  from  this  office  we 
have  a  letter  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
which  we  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

“We  cannot  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  regarding  the 
number  or  proportion  of  substandard  cans  which 
would  render  a  shipment  actionable  under  the 
Mapes  Amendment  which  would  fit  all  cases.  We 
must  consider  on  its  merits  each  case  as  it  arises. 
For  example,  ordinarily  we  might,  on  the  basis  of 
a  thorougnly  representative  sample,  accept  as  nor¬ 
mal  the  presence  of  that  number  of  substandard 
cans  in  a  standard  pack  which  might  unavoidably 
occur  in  conducting  packing  operations  under  the 
best  commercial  practice.  We  certainly  would  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  tolerate  the  presence  of  any 
substandard  cans  which  were  known  to  be  deliber¬ 
ately  mixed  with  a  lot.  In  the  latter  event  we  would 
unhesitatingly  hold  a  shipment  to  be  violative  and 
it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  shipper  to  sort 
out  and  properly  label  such  substandard  cans  if 
the  shipment  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
misbranded.  In  any  event  you  may  be  assured  that 
formal  action  under  the  Mapes  Amendment  will  be 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  examination  involv¬ 
ing,  in  practically  all  instances,  the  collection  of  a 
sample  of  not  less  than  two  dozen  cans,  w'hile  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  sample  would  be  materially 
larger.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  P.  B.  DUNBAR,  Assistant  Chief. 

Similar  information  was  transmitted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  a  leading  brokerage  company,  who  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  the  trade  containing  the  following 
statement : 

“And  if  when  twelve  cans  are  graded  out  of  every 
1,000  and  it  is  found  that  one  or  two  cans  mierht  grade 
off  on  account  of  skins  or  defects,  but  that  if  the  entire 
car  has  the  appearance  of  being  packed  under  good 
packintr  conditions  that  they  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  action,  so  in  that  case  we  judge  that  if  12  cans  are 


Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL, 
Director  of  Regulatory  Work. 

The  above  Quotations  are  authorized  in  a  letter  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1931,  in  the  interest  of  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion  to  our  members. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


■E  WISCONSIN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ideal  VinerSf  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1924 


AVARS  NEW 

jIII  heavy  duty 

ROTARY  SYRUPER 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree— 
For  Syruping — Fruits,  String  Beans, 

VA  Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 

Rapid  Valve. 

Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  PACIFIC  SALMON  SALES  CORPORATION 
By  E.  A.  Sims,  President. 

AS  a  culmination  of  two  month’s  effort  on  the  part  of 
/A  a  group  of  substantial  Pacific  Northwest  Salmon 
^  ^  Packers,  I  am  glad  to  advise  you  of  the  final  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation. 

Exclusive  sales  contracts  for  a  period,  of  five  years, 
covering  the  packs  of  the  following  salmon  producers, 
have  been  given  this  corporation: 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Friday  Harbor  Packing 
Co.,  Washington  Cooperative  Packing  Co.,  Alaska  Pa¬ 
cific  Salmon  Corp.,  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  ^n 
Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co.,  Peril  Straits  Packing 
Co.,  Fishermen’s  Packing  Co.,  Copper  River  Packing 
Co.,  Bellingham  Canning  Co.,  Pyramid  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Beegle  Packing  Company,  Independent  Salmon 
Co.,  Pioneer  Packing  Company,  Astoria  and  Puget 
Sound  Canning  Co. 

Each  of  the  above  packers  will  determine  the  prices 
at  which  his  product  will  be  offered  the  trade.  Uniform 
terms,  conditions  and  contract  forms  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  in  order  that  the  trade  may  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  knowledge  of  having  made  their  purchases,  at  least 
from  the  packers  in  this  group,  on  uniform  terms. 

The  object  of  this  corporation  will  be  to  promote  a 
closer  and  more  friendly  and  confident  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  salmon  producer  and  distributor,  in  the  hope 
that  salmon  may  enjoy  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
distributor. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  organization  will  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  wider  interest  in  canned  salmon, 
through  the  elimination  of  the  many  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  now  apparent  in  its  distribution. 

The  contract  signed  by  each  member  is  as  follows: 

“COPY” 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  this . 


day  of . .  1931,  by  and  between . 

of . .  party  of  the  first  part,  herein¬ 


after  called  the  packer,  and  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  party  of  the  second 
part,  hereinafter  called  the  agent, 

WITNESSETH: 

1.  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One 
Dollar  and  other  valuable  considerations  each  to  the 
other  in  hand  paid,  and  in  Consideration  of  valuable 
services  heretofore  and  to  be  rendered  by  the  agent  to 
the  packer,  the  packer  hereby  appoints  and  creates  the 
agent  its  exclusive  selling  agent,  and  grants  to  the 
agent  during  the  term  of  this  contract,  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  offer  for  sale  or  to  sell  any  and  all 
canned  salmon  packed  by  said  packer ;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  agreement  shall  not  apply  to  salmon 
packed  in  the  season  of  1931  and  prior  years  insofar 
as  the  packer  has  already  contracted  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  thereof, 

2.  Time — This  contract  shall  remain  in  force  until 
and  including  December  31,  1936. 

3.  Terms  of  Sale — ^The  agent  in  making  sales  shall 
at  all  times  observe  the  instructions  of  the  packer  as 
to  price.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such  sales,  aside 
from  price,  shall,  however,  be  those  set  forth  in  the 
standard  sales  contracts  of  the  agent  which  from  time 
to  time  shall  be  in  effect. 

4.  Sales  Service — ^In  consideration  whereof  the  ageiit 
a.p-rees  to  act  as  such  sales  agent  as  aforesaid  and  the 
packer  hereby  authorizes  the  agent  to  issue  and  sign 


such  standard  selling  contracts  and  other  necessary 
documents  as  selling  agents  for  the  packer. 

5.  Commission — The  packer  agrees  to  pay  five  (5%) 
per  cent  commission  to  the  agent  on  the  net  amount  of 
all  sales  made,  whether  sold  by  said  agent  or  by  said 
packer,  or  by  whomsoever  sold  during  the  term  of  this 
contract. 

6.  Quality — It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
canned  salmon  packed  by  said  packer  shall  be  first- 
class  standard  quality,  and  the  packer  further  agrees 
that  its  pack  shall  conform  to  the  United  States  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended. 

7.  Accounting — All  moneys  received  by  the  agent  on 
account  of  sales  of  the  product  of  the  packer  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  packer  immediately,  less  the  deduc¬ 
tions  authorized  by  this  agreement.  The  agent  shall 
furnish  to  the  packer  such  information  and  reports  con¬ 
cerning  sales,  shipments,  collections,  etc.,  as  the  packer 
may  reasonably  request.  In  case  the  purchase  price  of 
goods  sold  by  the  agent  for  the  account  of  the  packer 
shall  not  be  paid  when  the  same  shall  become  due,  the 
agent  shall,  within  twenty  (20)  days  after  such  date, 
pay  to  the  packer  the  amount  of  the  invoice  covering 
such  sale,  less  the  deductions  authorized  by  this  agree¬ 
ment  ;  provided  however  that  this  clause  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  goods  justifiably  rejected  on  account  of  quality 
and  or  seized  by  the  authorities. 

8.  Distribution  by  Agent — In  the  event  the  agent 
shall  make  contracts  similar  to  this  one  with  other 
packers,  it  is  understood  that  the  agent  will  treat  the 
packer  fairly  and  equitably  without  discrimination  in 


STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U.  5.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors 
bound  with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast 
iron  machined  ends. 

6.  .Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting 
supporting  discharge 
chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at 
each  end  of  Blancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  sup¬ 
porting  drum,  remov¬ 
able  from  outside. 

11.  Seams  lap- welded  for 
strength  and  easy 
drainage. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


BRISTLING 

WITH  GOOD  POINTS 

No  ordinary  blancher  has 
all  these  features  of  the 

SPRA6UE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


Thorough  design  and  superior  workman¬ 
ship  have  put  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  important  Sprague-Sells  features 
mean  everything  to  you — real  blanching 
efficiency  —  freedom  from  waste  —  from 
tinkering  —  from  trouble. 

Sprague-Sells  Blanchers  give  the  ultimate 
in  service  to  the  user.  They  will  outlast 
and  out-perform  any  other  blancher. 

Avoid  trouble  in  the  important  season 
just  ahead  by  installing  the  blancher 
which  merits  your  full  confidence.  Write 
today  for  quotation. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washinston  St.  Chicaso,  Illinois 
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the  distribution  of  sales,  making  distribution  ratably 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible. 

9.  Breaches  of  Contract — In  the  event  of  any  breach 
or  claimed  breach  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of 
either  party,  such  controversy  shall  be  settled  upon  its 
merits  and  no  such  breach  or  claimed  breach  or  any 
number  thereof,  shall  release  either  party  from  further 
performance  of  this  agreement. 

10.  Brokerage  Policy — So  far  as  may  be  found  prac¬ 
ticable  by  the  agent,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  agent, 
upon  request  by  the  packer,  to  sell  through  the  brokers 
of  the  packer  who  have  heretofore  marketed  its  pack. 

Witness  our  hands  to  two  copies  of  this  agreement 
interchangeably. 


By. 


(Packer) 

Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation 


By . 

(Agent) 

Speaking  of  this,  G.  P.  Halferty  &  CJo.,  active  sal¬ 
mon  brokers  of  Seattle,  say ; 

“The  completion  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  that  the  organization  is  now  function¬ 
ing,  has  injected  new  life  into  the  entire  salmon  in¬ 


dustry. 

You  will  realize  that  the  large  volume  of  salmon 
signed  into  the  Corporation  will  speak  with  authority. 
The  Corporation  is  proceeding  with  a  definite  purpose 
and  is  being  guided  by  the  best  business  minds  in  the 
Northwest.  Things  are  moving! 

Terms,  commissions,  etc.,  are  receiving  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  and  a  code  of  ethics  is  being  formulated  which  will 
be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  released. 

The  various  existing  trade  abuses  did  not  develop 
over  night  and  some  time  and  effort  wull  be  required  in 
cnrre<'ting  them.  However,  this  is  a  huge  step  in  that 


direction  and  the  constructive  influence  of  this  Corpo¬ 
ration  will  work  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 


including  the  public,  and  certain  annoying  pratices  are 
in  line  for  elimination.” 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SALES  1929  OF  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  PLANTS  IN  THE  MEAT 
PACKING  INDUSTRY 


By  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington 


consumers,  and  sometimes  as  sales  to  their  own  retail 
branches  for  resale  to  household  consumers.) 

Of  the  above  sales  to  dealers  and  industrial  and  other 
large  consumers  $178,141,000  was  made  through  man¬ 
ufacturers’  agents,  selling  agents,  brokers,  or  comniis- 
sion  houses.  One  hundred  sixty-six  manufacturing 
plants  sold  through  such  agents,  24  of  them  selling 
their  entire  output  in  this  way. 

The  total  of  the  sales  as  shown  above  is  $20,326,000 
greater  than  the  value  of  products  as  given  in  the  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Manufactures  reiwrt.  This  difference  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows:  Jobbing  reported  by  some  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  amounted  to  $12,700,000,  and 
the  net  decrease  in  inventory  was  $9,411,000;  both  of 
these  items  are  included  in  sales.  On  the  other  hand, 
contract  work  (labor  performed  on  materials  owned  by 
others)  totaling  $1,785,000  is  not  included  in  sales. 

This  report  shows  the  sales  channels  used  by  the 
1,277  manufacturing  plants  engaged  primarily  either 
in  slaughtering  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  or  other  animals 
and  in  preserving  all  or  a  part  of  the  raw  stock  by  can¬ 
ning,  salting,  smoking,  or  otherwise  curing  it  for  the 
trade;  or  in  preserving  raw  stock  purchased  from 
slaughter  houses.  Plants  that  slaughter  mainly  for  the 
retail  trade,  but  also  sell  at  wholesale  considerable 
quantities  of  meat,  are  included,  but  plants  slaughter¬ 
ing  for  the  retail  trade  only  are  not  included.  Specific 
products  of  this  industry  are  fresh,  cured  and  canned 
meats,  sausage  and  sausage  casings,  lard,  hides,  skins 
and  pelts,  hair  and  wool. 

- - 

BRIEF  STORY— SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
MAYONNAISE  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSN. 

October  26-28,  1931,  Chicago 
By  Frank  Honiker,  Executive  Manager. 

IN  the  words  of  others,  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention 
of  M.  M.  A.  was  “the  best  ever,”  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  In  the  Mayonnaise  Association,  attempt 
has  been  made  to  build  ujwn  what  has  gone  before,  and 
President  McKeldin  builded  well  upon  foundation 
stones  securely  laid  by  C.  P.  McCormick  and  others 
who  labored  in  the  interests  of  the  mayonnaise  indus¬ 
try  and  the  Association. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  brief  story  to  go 
into  much  detail  with  regard  to  the  addresses  and  re¬ 
ports  given,  but  these  reports  will  be  released  in  ab¬ 
stract  or  in  full  within  the  next  few  weeks,  through 


Nearly  one-half  the  sales  by  manufacturing 
plants  primarily  in  wholesale  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  are  made  to  manufacturers’  owm 
wholesale  branches.  This  report  does  not  show’  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sales  of  these  branches.  Data  collected  for 
the  Census  of  Distribution  show  that  of  the  total  sales 
by  the  plants  in  1929,  amounting  to  83,454,980,000, 
46.9  per  cent,  or  $1,621,521,000,  was  made  in  this  way. 

Sales  to  retailers  amounted  to  30.6  per  cent,  or 
$1,057,026,000  of  the  total  sales,  and  to  wholesalers, 
17.8  per  cent,  or  $615,832,000. 

The  remaining  sales  were  made  as  follows:  To  in¬ 
dustrial  and  other  large  consumers,  such  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  leather,  candles,  sausage  casings,  etc.,  hotels, 
restaurants,  etc.,  3.1  per  cent,  or  $106,001,000;  to  man- 
own  rptsil  branches,  1.0  per  cent,  or  $35,- 
053,000;  and  to  household  consumers,  0.6  per  cent,  or 
$19,547,000.  (Sm«ll  packing  plants  having  retail  stores 
in  connection  w^th  their  packing  business  sometimes 
reported  through  these  stores  as  sales  to  household 


issues  of  our  Bulletin,  thus  giving  our  members  not  too 
much  to  digest  at  one  time. 

The  Convention  really  opened  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  Sunday  evening,  October  25th, 
at  which  matters  of  importance  to  the  Association  were 
fully  discussed.  The  Board  held  two  other  meetings 
during  the  Convention. 

Sessions  were  opened  on  Monday  morning,  and  ey- 
eryone  was  ae-reeablv  surprised  with  the  total  registra¬ 
tion  of  118.  This  being  a  year  of  general  business  de¬ 
pression  with  conyentions  of  many  trade  associations 
suffering  greatly,  some  of  them  eyen  being  abandoned 
at  the  last  minute,  due  to  lack  of  promised  attendance, 
our  reo^istration  was  cause  for  general  gratification. 
From  the  yery  start  there  was  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  eyerything  that  went  on — in  the  speakers  and  their 
excellent  messages,  in  the  reports  of  progress  of  our 
committees,  and  in  the  Mayonnaise  Research  Fllowship 
which  has  just  rounded  out  one  year  of  its  existence. 

President  Wm.  R.  McKeldin  presided  over  the  ses¬ 
sions  in  a  masterly  way.  His  diligence  during  the  year 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

_ I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  Ujfices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Do  the  job  right. 


Peas  accurately  graded  make  a  better 
appearance  in  the  can  to  the  buying 
public. 

Why  not  add  this  appearance  and  low¬ 
er  sales  resistance  to  your  peas. 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader  will  give  your 
peas  this  appearance. 

Send  for  the  names  of  satisfied  users 
and  ask  them. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


varying 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used— not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered — 'not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 
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in  the  interests  of  the  Association  clearly  manifested 
useif  during  the  entire  Convention.  His  comprehensive 
report  was  not  only  a  summary  of  what  had  happened 
(luiing  the  year,  but  perhaps  more  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  action  in  the  future,  with  no  letup  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  M.  IVl.  A.  has  set  for  itself,  as  representing 
a  si^eadily  growing  industry. 

B.  B.  Pearsall  gave  a  warm  address  of  welcome  to 
our  delegates,  and  overwhelmed  the  genial  W.  D.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  from  far-away  Dallas,  Texas,  who  thanked  Mr. 
Pearsall  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  From  the  far 
west  Coast  came  L.  Evert  Landon,  faithful  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  to  deliver  his  Secretary’s  report, 
reflecting  activities  in  your  Association  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  Extracts  from  this  report,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  President  and  others,  will  be  given  to  you 
in  future  pages  of  this  report. 

Followed  the  report  of  our  Treasurer,  Wade  E.  Ut¬ 
ley,  reflecting  a  healthy  financial  condition.  Although 
this  has  been  a  “tough”  year  for  trade  associations 
generally,  we  did  not  have  to  draw  on  our  surplus  for 
any  great  amount,  and  concluded  the  year  with  approx¬ 
imately  $4,000  in  the  general  Association  funds,  and 
$1,500  in  the  Research  Fund. 

Dean  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
of  Northwestern  University,  gave  a  most  informative 
address  on  “The  Present  Economic  and  Business  Out¬ 
look.”  His  presentation  was  clear,  concise  and  full  of 
things  to  think  about.  There  are  three  groups  of  think¬ 
ers  in  the  country  today  with  regard  to  the  business 
and  industrial  outlook:  1st,  those  who  believe  that  re¬ 
covery  will  be  extremely  rapid  and  come  on  us  over¬ 
night,  as  it  were.  Such  have  already  spread  much  harm 
by  their  unwarranted  predictions,  causing  many  to  get 
off  to  false  starts.  2nd,  those  w’ho  believe  that  recov¬ 
ery  will  probably  not  come  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all — who  predict  that  we  shall  never 
again  enjoy  the  prosperity  which  he  had  in  this  coun¬ 
try  not  many  years  back.  They  are  unduly  pessimistic, 
and  have  failed  to  study  history  with  relation  to  other 
periods  of  depression.  3rd,  we  have  the  group  which 
believes  that  recovery  will  come,  and  reasonably  soon, 
that  it  will  be  slow,  but  nevertheless  sure,  and  that 
eventually  we  shall  enjoy  the  heights  of  prosperity 
surpassing  even  that  which  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
They  believe  that  signs  already  point  to  such  recovery, 
in  slight  measure,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  posi¬ 
tive.  As  prosperity  returns,  i{  may  be  so  slight  in  the 
degree  of  its  manifestation,  that  it  will  not  be  readily 
detected,  but  over  a  period  of  time,  it  will  surely  evi¬ 
dence  itself.  To  this  last  class.  Dean  Heilman  applied 
himself,  and  clearly  pointed  out  definite  reasons  why 
we  could  reasonably  ally  ourselves  with  this  third  class 
of  thinkers. 

Selling  Problems — During  the  luncheon  period  much 
good  fellowship  amongst  the  members  was  shown.  In 
fact,  the  entire  Convention  was  outstanding  for  the 
intimacy  between  members — active  as  well  as  asso¬ 
ciate.  A  fine  spirit  was  in  evidence  throughout  the 
three  days. 

Monday  afternoon  was  a  closed  session  for  active 
members  to  discuss  their  problems.  It  opened  with  a 
talk  bv  Sterling  E.  Peacock,  Vice-President  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  His  subject:  “Selling  Mayonnaise.”  In 
preparation  for  his  talk,  men  and  women  were  con¬ 
sulted  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Nev/  York.  Lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  dietetics  were  consulted.  A  considerable 
number  of  retail  grocers,  delicatessen  operators  and 
chain  stores  were  called  on  and  from  them  were  re¬ 


quested  specific  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  built 
around  the  commercial  mayonnaise  industry. 

t  he  position  was  taken  that  the  speaker,  ably  finan¬ 
ced,  was  c^rntemplating  entering  the  business  of  manu- 
tacturing  mayonnaise.  Favoraole  factors  which  influ¬ 
enced  him  were  the  remarkable  rapid  growth  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  tue  information  disclosed  by  a  study  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  records,  and  the  favorable  eating  habits  of  the 
public. 

The  groundwork  being  laid  with  regard  to  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  speaker  applied  himself  to  selling  problems. 
What  constitutes  the  greatest  market  for  his  product  ? 
What  is  profitable  and  unprofitable  distribution?  A 
measuring  rule  must  be  established  in  order  to  make  a 
stop  profitable. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  educating  the  dealer  as 
to  what  mayonnaise  really  is.  Women  are  very  much 
interested  in  ways  and  means  to  use  mayonnaise,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  excellent  uses  for  mayonnaise  in 
addition  to  its  big  use  as  a  dre.ssing  for  salads,  which 
would  give  to  it  increased  standing  and  acceptance. 

Following  the  address  of  Mr.  Peacock  there  was  an 
open  and  frank  discussion  of  selling  problems,  Ellis  R. 
Meaker  opening  the  discussion  with  a  short  talk,  as 
listed  on  the  program.  We  firmly  believe  that  there 
resulted  from  this  exchange  of  ideas  a  better  under¬ 
standing,  and  we  believe  that  certain  unprofitable  prac¬ 
tices  within  the  industry  will  at  least  be  retarded  be¬ 
cause  of  this  open  discussion. 

Dinner  and  Theatre  Party  by  The  Emulsol  Corimra- 
tion — Monday  evening  all  those  registered  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  including  the  ladies,  were  guests  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Emulsol  Corporation  at  a  dinner  at  The 
Stevens  and  a  theatre  party  to  witness  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  play,  “The  Green  Pastures.”  It  was  a  dignified 
affair  throughout,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Messrs. 
Epstein,  Reynolds  and  Harris  deserve  our  collective 
thanks  for  their  courtsy. 

Newly-Elected  Officers 

President:  W’m.  R.  McKeldin,  Vice-President,  At- 
more  &  Son,  Inc.,  110  Tasker  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President:  Ellis  R.  Meaker,  President,  Ivanhoe 
Foods,  Inc.,  Auburn,  New  York. 

Secretary:  G.  C.  Pound,  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Cor¬ 
poration,  400  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Treasurer:  Jay  Gould,  Vice-President  The  Best 
Foods,  Inc,  297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer:  Frank 
Honicker,  Executive  Manager,  1500  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Appointed  by  the  Board.) 

Four  Elected  Directors 

Wm.  R.  McKeldin,  Atmore  &  Son,  Inc. 

G.  C.  Pound,  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation. 

Jay  Gould,  The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

Clarence  Francis,  General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Entire  Board  of  Directors 

Wm.  R.  McKeldin,  Atmore  &  Son,  Inc. 

Ellis  R.  Meaker,  Ivanhoe  Foods,  Inc. 

G.  C.  Pound,  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation. 

Jay  Gould,  The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

P.  G.  Sprague,  Hostess  Products,  Inc. 

C.  F.  Sauer,  Jr.,  The  C.  F.  Sauer  Company. 

C.  P.  McCormick,  McCormick  &  Company. 

H.  W.  Madison,  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Frank  Aicardi,  Jas.  A.  Aicardi  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Anna  Schlorer  Smith,  Mrs.  Schlorer’s,  Incorporated. 

Clarence  Francis,  General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

L.  Evert  Landon,  Nalley’s,  Incorporated. 
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nORALE 


It  wins  wars. 

It  beats  depressions. 

It  lays  the  firm  foundations  for  pros¬ 
perity. 

America  is  engaged  in  a  mighty  enter¬ 
prise  of  morale  building.  In  one  month 
—October  19th  to  November  25th— every 
city  and  town  in  the  land  will  raise  the 
funds  that  will  be  necessary  to  banish  from 
its  borders  the  fear  of  hunger  and  cold. 

Just  one  month,  and  our  biggest  job 
will  be  over.  Just  one  month,  and  we  shall 
have  met  the  worst  threat  the  Depression 
can  offer;  and  we  shall  have  won! 

You  can  help.  Give  to  the  funds  that 
your  community  is  raising.  Give  gener¬ 
ously. 

Feel  the  thrill  that  comes  with  victory. 

Go  forward  with  America  to  the  better  days 
ahead. 

The  President's  Or  ranization  on  Unemployment  Relief 

Walter  S.  Gifford 

Diredo-t 

Committee  on  Mobilization  of  Relief  Resources 

Owen  D.  Young 

Chairman 

The  President's  Organization  on  Uiiemployment  Relief  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian.  Its  puiposeisio  aid  local  u  el  fare  and 
relief  agencies  everywhere  to  provide  for  local  needs.  All  fadlilies  for  the  nation-wide  program,  including  this  advertisement, 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Committee  without  cost. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvnia,  is  the  Merrick  Art 
Gallery.  It  is  open  to  the  public  daily  without 
charge  for  admission;  it  has  been  open  each  day 
for  over  twenty  years.  Wonderful  paintings  from  all 
over  the  world  are  to  be  seen  there;  all  sorts  are  on 
exhibition,  oils,  crayons,  water  colors,  nudes,  still  life, 
land  and  sea  scapes. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  noted  for  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  its  employees;  they  are  often  known  to  tell 
tourists  about  any  point  of  local  interest. 

This  afternoon  I  asked  the  local  attendant  at  the 
Standard  Oil  Station  in  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  if  he  ever 
sent  visitors  to  see  the  Merrick  Gallery. 

“Gosh,  no,”  he  said.  “I  have  lived  here  twenty  years 
and  I  have  never  been  in  it  myself.” 

Some  have  seen  neighboring  canners  build  business 
for  years  and  have  never  even  wondered  how  it  was 
being  done. 

The  other  day  I  read  about  a  meeting  of  Indiana 
canners  who  have  decided  that  the  price  being  obtained 
by  com  canners  in  nearby  states  is  altogether  too  low 
and  that  they  should  accept  nothing  less  than  75  cents. 

Lately  Illinois  canners  seem  to  have  decided  that 
$1.00  is  the  lowest  price  they  can  take  for  fancy  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  com,  2’s,  and  in  many  instances  they, 
too,  fail  to  do  anything  but  agree  for  the  moment  on  a 
price  that  may  be  shaded  within  24  hours  by  some  can¬ 
ner  wishing  to  unload  his  stock.  Cora  canners  have 
lived  all  their  lives  with  this  problem  of  profit  and  usu¬ 
ally  have  failed  to  even  look  inside  the  door  of  con¬ 
structive  merchandising. 

Apparently,  selling  their  pack  by  any  means  except 
price  cutting  is  something  for  the  other  fellow  to  do. 
Few  attempt  it. 

Recently  a  packer  of  fine  extracts  for  the  household 
trade  felt  that  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Middle  West 
pure  extracts  could  not  be  sold.  Investigation  proved 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  section  under  discussion  the 
finest,  purest,  highest  priced  extracts  on  the  market 
were  being  sold  profitably  by  all  concerned  and  with 
satisfaction  to  the  consumer. 

A  distributor  selling  this  line  of  fancy:  extracts  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  situation.  He  said:  “Yes,  we  sell 
nothing  but  Blank’s  extracts;  I  know  they  are  high- 
priced  and  that  I  can  buy  many  others  for  less  money, 
but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  as  good.  Even  if  they  were, 
the  line  of  extracts  we  sell  are  sold  heavily  for  us  by 
representatives  of  the  packer.  Each  month  their  man 
comes  down  here  and  he  practically  cleans  up  our 
stock.  It  is  always  fresh,  it  satisfies  our  trade,  with 
it  our  customers  please  the  housewives  who  buy  from 
them.  Why  should  we  sell  a  cheaper  line  ?” 

Echo  answers,  Why? 

True,  small  canners  will  say  again  as  they  have  said 
in  the  past  that  they  can  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
sales  department,  but  as  this  column  has  said  time  and 


time  again  and  repeats,  no  canner  is  too  small  to  at¬ 
tempt  constructive  merchandising. 

Throughout  the  country  are  countless  colleges  and 
universities,  large  and  small.  In  each  there  are  some 
men  who  are  anxious  to  help  at  least  toward  meeting 
their  expenses.  Some  college  or  university  official  or 
teacher  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  aiding 
them  as  far  as  possible  in  this  endeavor. 

Let  the  canner  who  wants  to  sell  his  pack  get  in 
touch  with  the  college  authorities  in  the  town  where 
he  wants  distribution.  Let  them  select  a  student  who 
wants  to  get  what  experience  he  can  in  sales  work  and 
who  also  wants  to  earn  a  little  money  while  getting 
the  experience. 

Now  suppose  the  canner  doing  this  has  agreed  that 
$1.00  is  the  lowest  price  he  will  take  for  his  com. 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  ask  more  for 
it  if  he  wishes  to.  Let  him  fix  on  a  price  of  a  dollar 
and  fifteen  cents  for  his  fancy  Country  Gentleman 
com,  but  agree  to  give  the  salesman  selling  it  fifteen 
cents  per  dozen  or  thirty  cents  a  case  commission. 

Now  a  trip  to  the  jobber  and  an  explanation  of  what 
the  canner  has  in  mind  will  usually  secure  his  promise 
of  co-operation  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  college  man  should  be  taught  all  possible  about 
the  product  he  is  to  sell,  everything  about  the  canner’s 
plant  and  business  history  that  will  be  helpful  in  se¬ 
curing  support  and  orders  from  retailers  in  the  town 
or  towns  in  which  he  will  work. 

If  the  man  secured  is  entirely  untrained  in  selling 
he  should  be  urged  to  read  any  well-recommended  book 
on  salesmanship.  His  teachers  in  the  university  will  be 
well  qualified  to  supply  the  needed  suggestions  in  this 
regard.  Indeed,  he  will  probably  be  studying  Sales¬ 
manship  or  some  allied  course  and  be  already  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  basic  rules  of  practical  selling,  lacking  only 
the  actual  experience  which  the  connection  suggested 
will  supply. 

Such  sales  representation  can  well  develop  into  the 
using  of  such  salesmen  during  the  summer  vacations 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  quality  canned  foods  in 
territories  where  they  are  not  well  known  and  may  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  few  years  develop  a  well-trained 
sales  force  of  sizeable  numbers. 

Quite  often  men  doing  such  work  are  fraternity 
members  and  first  of  all  introduce  the  line  they  are 
selling  to  the  steward  or  purchasing  agent  of  their  fra¬ 
ternity.  Then  as  they  can  arrange  to  do  so  they  can 
see  other  frat  buyers  in  other  towns  and  thus  increase 
distribution. 

This  column  has  mentioned  before  the  feasibility  of 
employing  factory  men  as  sales  representatives.  Often 
you  will  uncover  sales  ability  of  a  high  order  among 
the  men  you  have  employed  about  your  office  or  fac¬ 
tory. 
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Canners  leading  today  in  constructive  merchandis¬ 
ing  began  years  ago  to  send  factory  men  to  the  retail 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  or  popularizing  a 
line  and  have  continued  the  practice  as  they  have 
grown  in  size  and  standing  among  the  trade. 

Do  not  feel  that  any  customer  you  may  have  is  yours 
to  have  and  to  hold  without  strenuous  efforts  on  your 
part  to  hold  him. 

Where  you  may  see  a  packer  here  and  there  reduc¬ 
ing  his  sales  force  today  you  will  find  more  bending 
their  energies  and  efforts  toward  building  a  sales  force 
that  will  go  out  and  get  the  business. 

Remember  your  distributor  does  not  care  how  much 
or  how  little  he  pays  for  your  goods ;  he  is  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  whether  or  not  they  will  move  fromi  his  ware¬ 
house. 

You  can  sell  an  order  of  canned  foods  to  almost  any 
distributor,  and  if  they  never  move  to  the  retailer  and 
in  turn  to  the  consumer,  you  will  never  sell  the  distrib¬ 
utor  another  bill  of  goods. 

Sell  two-thirds  of  the  order  for  your  wholesale  cus¬ 
tomer  and  he  will  quickly  have  another  order  for  you. 

Do  enough  of  this  selling  for  your  customers  and 
they  will  support  your  line  in  turn  when  competitors 
are  making  every  effort  to  break  down  your  hold  on 
your  buyers’  interest. 

Selling  goods  for  your  distributors  is  a  much  better 
way  of  disposing  of  your  yearly  output  than  cutting 
the  price  to  the  bone  in  order  to  secure  an  order  from 
a  customer  who  is  apparently  interested  in  price  alone. 

- ♦ - 

HOLDINGS  OF  CANNED  FOODS  OCTOBER  1,  1931 

By  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington 

October  23,  1931. 

The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  in  releasing  the  first 
comparative  quarterly  stock  figures  on  canned 
foods  in  the  hands  of  canners  and  distributors,  wishes 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

The  figures  are  not  total  stocks  for  any  item  but 
represent  the  change  in  holdings  based  on  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  canners  and  distributors,  and  are  therefore 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry. 

Total  cases  of  all  sizes  are  given  for  each  item  with¬ 
out  any  reduction  to  a  standard  size.  For  all  products 
but  tomatoes,  this  makes  no  important  difference.  In 
the  instance  of  tomatoes,  the  1930  pack  on  the  basis  of 
3’s  amounted  to  17  million  cases,  while  about  24^^ 
million  cases  of  all  sizes  were  packed.  In  analyzing 
the  tomato  situation,  the  latter  figure  should  be  used. 

Canners:  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  tomato  pack  was 
far  from  completion  on  October  1,  it  was  thought  desir¬ 
able  to  collect  only  old  pack  stock  figures  on  this  prod¬ 
uct  as  of  that  date.  The  collection  of  total  stock  fig¬ 
ures,  including  1931  pack  stocks,  for  the  other  items, 
prevents  the  showing  in  this  report  of  any  rate  of 
movement  for  them. 

329  canners  have  reported  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent 
in  their  stocks  of  1930  pack  tomatoes  between  July  1 
and  October  1.  Since  the  distributors  stocks  were 
practically  unchanged  during  that  period,  the  reduction 
represents  the  movement  into  consumption.  The  Janu¬ 
ary  1  report  will  furnish  similar  deductions  for  the 
other  seven  products  covered  by  the  survey. 


Distributors:  The  distributors  reporting  have  in¬ 
creased  their  holdings  of  these  eight  items  by  nearly  7 
per  cent.  The  movement  of  the  different  individual 
products  varies  to  some  extent  with  the  availability  of 
the  1931  packs.  Next  year’s  figures,  having  those  in 
the  current  report  as  a  comparative  background,  should 
show  whether  prices,  supplies  and  market  conditions 
directly  affect  the  stock  position  of  the  distributors. 

Since  publishing  the  first  progress  report  on  this 
survey,  an  additional  number  of  chain  stores  has 
agreed  to  co-operate  and  the  January  1-October  1  com¬ 
parisons  will  include  their  stocks.  This  will  represent 
an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  retail 
outlets  controlled  by  chain  stores  over  the  number  in 
the  present  report. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  figures  in  this  re¬ 
port,  the  full  benefit  which  could  be  derived  from  these 
quarterly  surveys  is  not  obtained  in  the  July  1-October 
1  comparison.  The  measure  of  the  movement  of  can¬ 
ners’  stocks  will  not  be  disturbed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  year  by  intervening  packs  and,  further¬ 
more,  each  additional  report  should  be  of  increased 
value  over  its  predecessors  because  of  the  comparative 
background  developed. 

Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Certain  Canned  Foods  in  Can¬ 
ners’  Hands,  July  1,  1931,  and  October  1,  1931, 
Based  on  Reports  From  the  Same  Firms 
For  Each  Date 

_ Canners’  Stocks _ 

Total  stocks 

Number  (except  where  Increase  October  1 


Commodity  of  firms  otherwise  indicated)  over  July  1 

reporting  July  1  October  1  Amount  Pet. 

Cases  Cases  Cases 

Tomatoes  .  329  2,282,736  l,534,077t  748,659*  33^ 

Peas  .  135  2,164, 281f  6,907,725  4,743,444  219 

Corn  .  168  1,587,025  10,988,790  9,401,765  592 

Green  and 

wax  beans .  218  1,432,509  3,872,694  2,440,185  170 

Peaches  .  55  3,069,004  6,928,637  3,859,633  126 

Pears  .  74  722,639  2,380,505  1,657,866  229 

Pineapple  .  9  2,383,757  6,490,813  4,107,056  172 

Salmon  .  32  533,705  2,391,085  1,857,380  348 


*Decrease. 

fDoes  not  include  any  1931  pack  stocks. 

Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Certain  Canned  Foods  in  Dis¬ 
tributors’  Hands,  July  1,  1931,  and  October  1,  1931, 
Based  on  Reports  From  the  Same  Firms 
For  Each  Date 

_ Stocks  in  Hands  of  505  Distributors 

Increase  October  1 


Commodity  Total  Stocks  over  July  1 

July  1  October  1  Amount  Pet. 

_ Cases _ Cases _ Cases 

Tomatoes  . 1,316,038  1,324,617  8,579  ^0.7~ 

Peas  . 1,086,050  1,195,717  109,667  10.1 

Corn  .  988,985  1,113,147  124,162  12.6 

Green  and  wax  beans .  .549,650  629,762  80,112  14.6 

Peaches  .  461,757  527,458  65,701  14.2 

Pears  .  177,566  168,592  8,974*  5.1* 

Pineapple  .  475,.565  483,702  8,137  1.7 

Salmon  . .  370,780 _ 358,888  11,892^*;  3.2* 


Total,  above  eight  items....5,426,391  5,801,883  375,492  6.9 

*Decrease. 


(Note — It  should  be  remembered  that  the  July  1st  figures 
represented  carry  over  from  the  1930  packs,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  peas,  which  could  have  included  some  1931  packed 
peas.  The  October  figures  must  necessarily  include  the  addi¬ 
tions  made  by  the  1931  packs,  about  completed  at  that  date. — 
Editor.) 
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SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  REDUCED  RAIL 
RATES  ON  FERTILIZER 

Decision  Handed  Down  on  October  26  Against  Objec¬ 
tion  of  Railroads  in  Central  Territory  Means  That 
Present  Low  Rates  on  Fertilizer  Will  Be 
Maintained 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26  decided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  acted  within  its  authority  when  it  reduced 
the  freight  rates  on  fertilizer  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
cation  territory  in  1928.  The  case  was  decided  by  the 
Commission  on  July  11,  1928,  and  the  new  rates  which 
represented  an  average  reduction  of  $1.10  per  ton  be¬ 
came  effective  on  October  5,  1928.  The  annual  saving 
to  midwest  farmers  in  years  of  normal  fertilizer  con¬ 
sumption  is  estimated  at  $750,000  by  Charles  J.  Brand, 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Association.  Mr.  Brand  feels  that,  in  view  of 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  peculiarly  significant  at  this  time.  He  also  feels 
that  the  Commission  and  the  Courts  have  duly  consid¬ 
ered  the  fact  that  fertilizer  is  an  unusual  primary  pro¬ 
ducer  of  new  wealth  and  for  this  reason  should  be  given 
favorable  freight  rates. 

The  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  reducing  the  rate  was  opposed  by  the  forty-four 
railroads  that  serve  Central  Freight  Association  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  Federal  Court  in  Chicago  held  that  the 
Commission  acted  wdthin  its  authority,  but  the  carriers 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sus¬ 
tained  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  found,  the  Court  was  told,  that  “fertilizer  is  a 
commodity  which  should  be  leniently  treated  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  burden  of  freight  transportation.”  The 
carriers  had  disputed  the  Commission’s  authority  to 
grant  the  reduction  in  rates,  either  under  the  Hoch- 
Smith  resolution  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  act. 

This  Court  means  that  reduced  rates  on  fertilizer 
moving  between  points  in  Central  Territory  will  be 
continued  and  that  the  reduction  will  be  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  fertilizer  to  farmers. 

The  case  was  handled  by  The  National  Fertilizer 
Association  in  co-operation  with  several  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  Middle  West  and  with  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

- - 

RACKETEERING  IN  CANNED  FOODS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  sent  this  warning  to  the  members 
of  his  association: 

“I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
on  page  8  of  issue  Wednesday,  October  21st,  re¬ 
ferring  to  recent  Racketeering  in  Canned  Foods. 
The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“One  lot  of  merchandise  recently  shipped  to 
New  Jersey  was  sold  in  New  York  City  at  half  the 
price  the  same  packer  was  asking  through  his 
regular  broker.  You  cannot  accuse  the  packer  of 
anything  worse  than  carelessness.  They  ship  the 
goods  in  good  faith,  usually  on  a  direct  sale  propo¬ 
sition,  expecting  to  get  a  fair  price  for  it.  Soon  it 
is  sold  on  arrival  at  any  price  it  will  bring  for  a 
quick  sale  and  the  original  ‘buyers’ .  have  either 
skipped  or  gone  into  bankruptcy.  Lately  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  organized  ring  of  sharpers  practic¬ 
ing  on  groups  of  inexperienced  or  sorely  pressed 


canners  and  in  some  instances  they  have  obtained  « 

shipment  of  goods  on  open  contract.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful  whether  the  so-called  buyer  will  ever 
be  found,  and  if  so,  there  is  very  little  chance  to 
prove  fraud.  There  are  numerous  loopholes  to  i 

justify  the  sale  of  the  goods  and  keep  within  the 
law.  But  these  loopholes  are  seldom  required  for 
the  racketeers  are  never  even  caught.”  ! 

“Sometimes  these  racketeers  use  a  similar  name  i 

of  a  legitimate  concern  with  a  commercial  rating  ■ 

but  give  a  different  address,  and  where  a  fairly 
large  amount  of  goods  is  obtained,  they  sometimes 
send  a  check  for  a  small  amount  and  issue  a  trade 
acceptance  for  the  balance.  In  a  great  many  in- 
stances  these  trade  acceptances  are  not  made  good 
but  by  using  this  method  they  can  convince  most 
Courts  that  they  were  showing  good  faith  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  and  later  became  involved  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  causing  their  forced  sale  of  the 
merchandise.  They  finally  wind  up  with  no  assets 
and  practically  all  liabilities  and  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  a  shipper  to  prove  fraud,  even 
if  the  criminal  is  caught. 

“In  lieu  of  this,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  do 
business  only  through  regular  channels.” 


Every  year  we  learn  of  canners  who  shipped  to  un¬ 
known  buyers  and  then  wonuered  why  they  lost  their 
money.  It  will  pay  every  canner  to  b^  extra  careful 
right  now.  j 

- 4< -  V 

ALBERT  T.  MYER  DIES  AT  HOME 

ALBERT  T.  Myer,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Thomas  J.  Myer  &  Co.,  packers,  and  a  governor 
of  the  Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt  Club  for  25 
years,  died  yesterday  afternoon  at  his  home,  Rosland, 
in  Pikesville.  Mr.  Myer  was  72  years  old. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank 
in  Baltimore,  and  of  the  Pikesville  National  Bank,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Club. 

Mr.  Meyer,  who  was  unmarried,  is  survived  by  four 
sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Devries,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bentley, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Myer,  Miss  Anna  Myer,  and  a  brother, 

Robert  J.  Myer. 

There  will  be  a  solemn  Requiem  High  Mass  at  St. 

Charles  Church,  Pikesville,  at  10  A.  M.  tomorrow. 

Burial  will  be  in  Cathedral  Cemetery. 

The  above  notice  appeared  in  The  Sun,  Baltimore, 

Monday  morning,  October  27th,  and  announces  the 
passing  of  one  of  Baltimore’s  oldest  and  best-known 
canners,  for  the  house  of  T.  J.  Myer  &  Co.  is  one  of  the 
original  which  made  Baltimore  famous.  Before  the  ^ 

big  fire  they  were  located  on  what  was  then  West  Falls 
Avenue,  and  were  burned  out.  Afterwards  the  plant 
was  established  on  South  Sharp  street.  Possibly  you 
will  place  this  fine  old  house  if  we  remind  you  that  the 
process  kettle  now  in  your  plant,  formerly  known  as 
the  Shriver  kettle,  was  originated  and  patented  by  a 
member  of  this  firm.  Mr.  Mark  O.  Shriver  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange  in  its 
early  days,  and  since  his  death  some  years  ago  “Al” 

Myer,  he  was  affectionately  known  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  took  up  that  work. 

Mr.  Myer  was  a  quiet,  smiling  gentleman  of  real 
ability,  and  his  passing  will  be  felt  throughout  the  in-  i 

dustry.  He  was  among  the  last  of  that  famous  coterie 
of  notable  men  who  helped  make  the  canned  foods  in¬ 
dustry  famous. 
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BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS,  BEANS,  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 

For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


The  Best  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet 
in  America 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 


WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


^'Labels® 


Virginia 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

President  Miller  Explains  Food  Brokers  Place  in  Trade,  Queries  “Buying  Office”  Effective¬ 
ness — Florida  Chain  Store  Tax  Upheld — Supreme  Court  Upholds  North  Carolina  Chain 
Tax  Measure — Refuses  to  Pass  on  Mississippi  Law. 


Miller  explains  food  brokers  place  in 

TRADE;  QUERIES  “BUYING  OFFICE,”  EFFECTIVE¬ 
NESS — Samuel  T.  Miller,  president  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  in  an  article  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  that 
organization  made  several  comments  on  the  food  broker’s  place 
in  the  trade  and  what  effect  the  growth  of  “buying  offices,”  has 
had  on  the  relations  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  which  are 
of  much  interest  in  view  of  the  ever  present  interest  concerning 
these  subjects  among  the  trade. 

“We  occupy  a  unique  position  of  security  as  to  our  occupa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Miller  declared,  “in  that  when  prices  are  low  and 
markets  demoralized,  the  principals  are  anxious  sellers,  and 
with  high  markets  and  scarcity  of  products,  buyers  are  anxious 
buyers.  The  broker  stands  between  the  two.  This  fact,  long 
known,  is  only  too  frequently  forgotten, 

“The  broker’s  danger,  I  believe,  lies  in  that  he,  too,  fre¬ 
quently  overlooks  his  true  position,  and  gradually  permits  him¬ 
self  to  become  grooved  to  the  position  and  condition  of  the  buyer 
or  the  seller,  rather  than  to  the  extreme  advantage  of  his  own 
position.  With  this  tendency,  we  then  take  on  the  gloomy 
periods  and  feelings  of  those  most  closely  associated  with  us. 

“The  broker  naturally  represents  his  principal,  and  never 
should  overlook  this  fact.  He  should  be  sure  that  this  repre¬ 
sentation  brings  forth  his  best  efforts  and  is  above  criticism. 
His  very  position  is  one  of  trust  and  should  be  closely  guarded 
to  this  end  and  maintained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the 
buyer  fairness,  also  reliability. 

“Greatest  of  all,  however,  is  the  broker’s  position  between 
these  two  existing  necessities  for  satisfactory  exchange  of 
merchandise,  placing  him  apart  in  a  dignified  place  that  at  all 
times  must  be  maintained  and  never  cheapened,” 

Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  the  weak  points  in  the  “buying  offices,” 
that  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years. 

“I  believe,”  he  declared,  “that  perhaps  one  of  the  matters  of 
greatest  interest  to  our  profession  at  the  present  time  is  the 
spread  of  buying  organizations  and  offices,  formed  originally 
upon  the  theory  of  great  service,  without  additional  cost  to  the 
seller  and  advantage  in  a  monetary  way  to  the  buyer,  based 
necessarily  upon  tne  theory  of  volume  trading.  The  efforts  of 
these  offices,  we  have  watched  closely,  and  rightly  so,  for  they 
were  organized  with  only  one  intention,  that  of  taking  away  our 
earnings. 

“Like  all  other  clever  ideas,  however,  they  overlooked  the  fact 
that  this  great  service  they  promised  was  entirely  one-sided, 
lopsided,  and  almost  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Also 
they  overlooked  the  fact  that  they  are  only  of  use  to  the  buyer, 
as  long  as  they  can  furnish  him  an  advantage  over  his  com¬ 
petitor.” 

“They  are  of  little  service  to  all  to  the  seller,  except  as  they 
are  able  to  give  a  greater  volume  of  business  at  one  time  or 
another  through  one  source,  and  on  this  they  may  seem  to  be  in 
reverse  at  present.  This  is  the  only  reason  possible  for  them 
to  offer  for  their  existence  from  the  seller’s  viewpoint,  and  one 
we  challenge  to  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation.” 

The  buying  organization  theory  seems  ideal,  Mr.  Miller  de¬ 
clared,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  when  they  opened  for 
business,  others  would  immediately  fade  out  of  the  picture. 

However,  proponents  of  this  move  made  one  mistake,  he 
pointed  out,  in  that  “they  underestimated  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  balance  of  American  business  that  is  not  content  to  take 
dictation  from  those  outside  their  own  establishments,  nor 
willing  to  sit  down  and  see  their  business  go  to  pieces  and  pass 
to  some  more  favored  party  or  firm.  Having,  as  they  claim, 
attained  a  position  of  advantage  to  their  members,  the  result 
is  obvious,  also  the  ultimate  conclusion. 

“Buying  offices,  and  still  more  have  sprung  up,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  over  competitors  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
will  in  time  to  come  be  found  in  your  hands,  you  who  have  the 
immediate  interest  of  your  local  buyer  and  community  at  heart, 
and  not  someone  in  a  distant  market  who  may  return  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent  or  a  little  more  to  salve  the  conscience  of  the  local 
loud  exponent  of  home  industry  and  otherwise  highly  respected 
citizen,  who  gathers  his  livelihood  from  your  local  community. 


“As  brokers,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  business  world 
to  the  members  of  our  association.  I  desire  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  accomplishments  and  recommend  you  to  all  food  prin¬ 
cipals  and  sellers.  Most  surely,  never  before  has  a  selling 
group  performed  a  harder  task  than  you,  in  successfully  selling 
against,  in  many  cases,  your  own  principals  who  endeavor  to 
sell  into  your  market  through  some  buying  office. 

He  cited  the  shortsightedness  of  the  principals  in  pursuing 
tactics  such  as  these,  pointing  out  that  “these  principals  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  combined  accounts  held  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  represent  huge  investments,  the  future  safety  of  which 
depends  upon  the  absence  of  the  very  thing  that  they  them¬ 
selves  have  assisted  in  building. 

“This  same  type  principal  to  whom  I  refer  has  asked,  and  the 
greatest  wonder  is  that  you  are  accomplishing  it,  that  you  sell 
to  your  trade  with  no  special  inducements,  and  your  remunera¬ 
tion  low  indeed,  in  competition  with  themselves  while  they  are 
offering  from  5  to  10  per  cent  allowance  from  some  distant 
office  into  your  market.  Not  only  this,  but  the  seller  is  stand¬ 
ing  humbly  in  line,  at  least  theoretically,  while  some  swiveled 
chair  expert  is  “holding  out”  on  him  until  he  agrees  to  allow  the 
freight  or  some  other  allowable  concession. 

“It  is  time  the  accounts  that  we  represent,  who  are  following 
this  method,  awaken  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  if  the  honest 
brokers  which  they  have  in  various  markets  were  not  able  to 
get  them  a  profit,  they  themselves  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  give  away  these  profits  to  some  source  that  is  at  best  phan- 
tomistic  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Miller  commended  the  vast  majority  of  principals  who 
did  not  pursue  these  practices  and  played  fair  with  their  brok¬ 
ers  and  concluded,  in  commenting  upon  present  trade  conditions, 
that  “there  is  no  question  that  we  have  been  passing  through  a 
revolution  in  our  business,  and  from  the  present  condition  will 
come  greater  and  better  things  and  systems.” 

Florida  Chain  Store  Tax  Measure  Upheld  in  Circuit  Court; 
Judge  Cites  Supreme  Court  Ruling  on  Similar  Laws — Florida 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the  Indiana  chain 
store  taxation  measure  as  constitutional  when  Circuit  Judge 
E.  C.  Lo%e  recently  declared  that  the  Florida  chain  store  tax 
law  was  constitutional  and  cited  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Indiana  case  in  his  ruling. 

The  Winn  &  Lovett  Grocery  Company,  which  operates  ap¬ 
proximately  60  stores  in  Florida,  aligned  with  other  chain  store 
interests  in  that  state,  attacked  the  measure  as  violating  both 
State  and  Federal  constitutions. 

Judge  Love  denied  the  chain  operators’  petition  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  halting  enforcement  of  the  act  and  dismissed 
the  case,  assessing  the  costs  of  the  action  against  the  com¬ 
plainants. 

The  measure  places  an  excise  tax  on  all  stores,  the  tax  increas¬ 
ing  on  a  graduated  scale  based  on  the  number  of  stores  and 
whether  operated  in  one  or  more  counties.  It  also  taxes  mer¬ 
chandise  in  all  stores  and  warehouses. 

While  the  chain  store  interests  attacked  the  law  as  discrim¬ 
inatory,  arbitrary  and  otherwise  violating  both  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  constitutions,  the  State  based  its  defense  on  the  act  upon 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  levy  excise  taxes  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  business  and  its  additional  right  to  classify  businesses 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Love  cited  both  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  upholding  the  Indiana  chain  store  tax 
measure  and  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court’s  decision  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  North  Carolina  chain  store  tax  was  constitutional. 

Since  the  handing  down  of  Judge  Love’s  dicision,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  ruling  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  validity  of  the  anti-chain 
store  tax  law  in  that  state. 

This  obviates  any  likelihood  of  the  defeated  chain  store  inter¬ 
ests  appealing  the  decision  of  Judge  Love  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  view  of  the  rulings  in  the  similar  cases. 
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SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHAIN 
TAX  MEASURE:  REFUSES  TO  PASS  ON  MISSISSIPPI 
LAW — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  validity  of  the  North  Carolina  chain  store  tax  by  an 
order  entered  without  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  its  decision  at 
its  last  term  declaring  the  Indiana  tax  on  chain  stores  to  be 
valid,  indicated  that  such  state  statutes  were  constitutional  in 
the  court’s  viewpoint. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  paid  the  North 
Carolina  license  taxes  under  protest  and  brought  suit  for  their 
recovery,  charging  that  they  were  unconstitutional  in  its  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  which  upheld  the  law. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  court.  Justices  Van  Devanter  and 
Sutherland  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  court  solely  upon  the 
ground  that  the  decision  in  the  Indiana  case  is  in  point  and 
ruling.  If  the  question  were  still  open  they  would  regard  the 
tax,  it  was  announced,  as  repugnant  to  the  Fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Indiana  case. 

Justices  McReynolds  and  Butler  were  of  the  opinion.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  said,  that  the  judgment  in  the  North  Carolina 
case  should  have  been  reversed. 

General  Foods  Will  Control  Pacific  Coast  Frozen  Food  Project 
— The  General  Foods  Corporation  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  California  have  reached  an  agreement  whereby  General 
Foods’  interests  will  proceed  in  full  charge  and  control  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  Birdseye  Quick  Frozen  Prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region.  Previously,  the  program  called 
for  a  jointly  controlled  subsidiary  to  be  operated  in  the  western 
states  by  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

In  announcing  its  withdrawal.  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
stated  that  a  survey  of  the  proposition  indicated  that  its  co¬ 
operation  with  the  frozen  food  unit  would  not  be  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  inasmuch  as  neither  it,  nor  its  subsidiary,  the  Pacific 
Public  Service  Company,  which  has  extensive  interests  in  re¬ 
frigeration  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  in  the  food  distribution  line 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  best  for  General  Foods  to  control 
tna  entire  program. 

The  formal  statement  issued  by  the  company  following  the 
announcement  of  the  revised  plan  follows: 

“Because  of  its  management  of  the  Pacific  Public  Service 
Company,  w’hich  has  extensive  interests  in  refrigeration,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  a  few  months  ago,  entered 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 

Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 


We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Industrial  Gears. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


into  negotiations  with  Frosted  Foods  Company,  Inc.,  a  General 
Foods’  affiliate,  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  license  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  under  the  Birdseye  Quick  Freezing  pat¬ 
ents  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast  States, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Alaska  and  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico. 

“A  thorough  study  of  the  Western  situation  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  indicated  that  the  development  under  these 
pateiits  can  best  be  accomplished  through  direct  production  and 
distribution  rather  than  by  licensing.  This  presents  a  situa¬ 
tion  different  from  the  one  which  first  attracted  the  Standard 
Oil  Company’s  interest.  Food  distribution  is  not  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  or  Pacific  Public  Service 
Company’s  activities.  Because  the  General  Foods  Corporation 
is  peculiarly  equipped  for  the  production  and  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  it  has  been  mutually  agreed  that  the  General 
Foods  Corporation  should  proceed  without  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.” 

However,  this  change  in  the  plan  does  not  indicate  any  lack 
of  belief  in  the  success  of  the  product  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany,  the  statement  pointed  out,  the  company  declaring  that  it 
“has  not  altered  its  opinion  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  the 
process  and  does  not  relinquish  its  participation  because  of  any 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  its  development.” 

- 4. - 

THE  OLDEST  PROCESSOR  DIES  ^ 

News  has  just  come  to  us  that  Julius  S.  Edwards 
died  on  October  25th  at  the  home  of  his  brother 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  where  he  had  been  living 
for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  canning 
industry  for  years.  He  served  for  years  as  Secretary 
of  the  Western  Canners  Association,  then  the  second 
association  of  canners  founded  in  the  business,  the 
Baltimore  Canned  Food  Exchange  being  the  first.  Some 
may  recall  but  more  have  heard  of  those  early  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  80’s  and  90’s  at  the  old  Palmer  House  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  it  was  then  that  machinery  first  began  to 
appear  in  connection  with  this  industry,  and  with  the 
making  of  the  cans. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  learned 
there  to  be  an  expert  processor  and  superintendent, 
and  he  followed  that  vocation  ever  after.  He  tried 
several  times  to  break  away  from  the  business,  but 
always  came  back,  and  although  he  was  nearing  his 
eightieth  year,  it  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
he  handled  the  pack  through  a  season.  He  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  convention  attendant  and  his  passing  leaves  a  large 
circle  of  friends  to  mourn  him. 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adama  Street 
CHICAGO 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE — We  offer  our  Canning  Machinery  business 
at  a  reasonable  price,  as  we  have  other  interests  and 
do  not  wish  to  continue  this  line  any  longer.  The 
line  consists  of  five  different  machines,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  use  since  1923.  The  business 
consists  of  Patents,  Patterns,  Blue  Prints,  some  parts 
of  machines  and  six  machines  in  stock  and  the  good 
will  of  the  company.  There  are  no  buildings  nor 
equipment.  We  have  no  Mortgages,  no  stock  and 
no  Notes  past  due.  Our  terms  are  cash  or  half  cash 
and  terms  arranged  to  suit  the  purchaser.  This 
would  make  an  ideal  propostion  for  some  canner  who 
has  a  small  machine  shop  and  wants  to  keep  busy 
through  the  winter  months;  or  it  will  add  to  any 
machine  company’s  business.  We  know  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  still  on,  but  it  is  slipping.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  buy,  so  let  us  have  your  inquires  while  we  have 
the  notion.  And  we  do  not  owe  the  banks  a  cent. 


Help  Wanted 

CANNED  FOODS  SALESMAN  WANTED-To  call  on  the  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment  to  satisfactory  man. 

Address  Box  B-1829  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced,  up  to  date  Pickier.  Must  be  competent 
in  all  lines  of  Pickle  manufacturing,  able  to  take  complete  charge 
of  manufacturing.  Middle  West  factory.  Men  with  best  refer¬ 
ences  only  need  apply. 

Address  Box  B-1831  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

_  Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — Executive  Position  by  Accountant  experienced  in 
canned  foods,  costs,  statements,  income  tax  reports,  all  office 
detail  and  management,  correspondence.  Exceptional  refer¬ 
ences. 

Address  Box  5,  Greensboro,  Md. 


Address  Box  A-1830  care  of  The  Canning  Trade.  POSITION  WANTED -As  Superintendent  by  packer  of  general 


You’re  finished  with  the  pack  -  but  how  about  your 
machinery?  Coat  it  now  with  C  M.C.  to  prevent 
rusting  during  the  hard  winter  months. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company,  229  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Wanted — Machinery 

MACHINERY  WANTED— Compound  applying  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Drying  Machine  for  use  with  Gold  Seal 
Compound.  Send  details  to 

National  Can  Co., 

Uphams  Corner  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works.  Hamilton,  0. 


line  of  vegetables;  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  beets,  kraut; 
and  other  lines.  Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  management, 
production  and  mechanics.  Prefer  yearly,  but  will  consider  sea¬ 
sonal  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1832  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts. 

For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  MACHINE 
THAT  BROUGHT  ABOUT 
A  NEW  PROCESS. 


With  the  inception  of  the  Hansen  Automatic 
Kraut  Filler  the  old  method  of  hand  filling,  brin¬ 
ing,  exhausting  and  cooking  kraut  was  replaced 
by  the  Hansen  Kraut  Process. 

The  Hansen  Automatic  Kraut  Filler  fills,  brines 
and  tops  pre-sterilized  kraut  into  60  cans  per 
minute,  with  one  operator,  and  passes  them  direct 
to  the  sealing  machine,  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  exhausting  and  cooking.  In  addition  to  a 
great  saving  in  labor  and  equipment  the  Hansen 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler,  by  accurate  can  filling, 
produces  approximately  10%  more  cases  per 
tank  than  hand  pack  methods. 

If  you  would  compete,  investigate  the  Hansen 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


I 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
~  Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetablel  Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
ciii..  '  Root 


Filler  , 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut' 

Filler 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato; 

Filler  I 


Boot 

Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 
Topper 

Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Cam*  Filler 


*1 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


POULTRY  NOTE 

Motorist — ^Those  chickens  in  the  road  cause  a  lot  of 
accidents. 

Farmer — But  not  as  many  as  the  chickens  beside  the 

driver. 

HURRYING  THE  GRASS 

Pottering  around  the  graves  one  day,  the  sexton  of 
a  church  saw  a  widow,  a  member  of  the  parish,  cross¬ 
ing  the  churchyard.  Unknown  to  her,  he  followed  her 
to  the  grave  of  her  late  husband,  where  he  had  been 
laid  but  a  few  months  before 

The  woman  was  carrying  a  package  of  grass  seed 
and  a  watering  pot.  She  sowed  the  grass  seed  on  the 
grave  and  was  watering  it  from  the  pot  when  the  sex¬ 
ton  came  out  and  asked  her : 

“What  are  you  doing  there?” 

“Tm  planting  some  grass  seed  on  my  husband’s 
grave,”  she  replied. 

“What’s  the  use  of  watering  it?”  said  the  sexton, 
“It  will  get  water  enough  when  the  rain  comes.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  the  widow,  “but  when  my  hus¬ 
band  died  last  winter  he  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
not  marry  again  until  the  grass  grew  on  his  grave,  and 
I  had  a  good  offer  last  night.” 

“We  all  want  you  to  come  to  our  party  tonight, 
Mandy.” 

“Can’t,  Sambo ;  I’se  got  a  case  of  diabetes.” 

“Come  along  anyways,  Mandy,  and  bring  it  wid  you. 
Those  folks  will  drink  anything.” 


Motorist — Are  you  hurt,  my  boy? 

Butcher  Boy  (excitedly) — No,  but  I  can’t  find  my 
liver. 

Mrs. — I  want  a  shirt  for  my  husband. 

Clerk — Is  he  a  big  man? 

Mrs — No,  he’s  just  an  engineer  now,  but  he  is  going 
to  be. 

A  venerable  old  Scot  purchased  a  little  radio  set,  and 
a  few  days  later  his  friends  asked  him  how  he  liked  it. 

“Well,  it’s  aw  richt  to  listen  to,”  he  replied,  “but 
those  bulbs  are  nae  so  guid  to  read  by..” 


A  soldier  went  to  his  colonel  and  asked  for  leave  to 
go  home  to  help  his  wife  with  her  spring  cleaning. 

“I  don’t  like  to  refuse  you,”  said  the  colonel,  “but 
I’ve  just  received  a  letter  from  your  wife  saying  that 
you  are  no  use  around  the  house.” 

The  soldier  saluted  and  turned  to  go.  At  the  door  he 
stopped,  turned  and  remarked: 

“Colonel,  there  are  two  persons  in  this  regiment  who 
handle  the  truth  loosely,  and  I’m  one  of  them.  I’m  not 
married.” 
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Let  The 
People  Know!! 


That  is  necessary  to  create  the  immense  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  which  will  bring  better  market  conditions  for  all  canners, 
and  stamp  the  great  canned  foods  advertising  campaign 
the  success  it  must  be.  Just  tell  them  the  simple  story  of 
canned  foods,  and  that  truth  will  soon  conquer  the  last  trace 
of  superstition  about  the  goods. 

Support  your  Association  in  their  National  Advertising 
Campaign  by  furnishing  displays  and  educational  pamphlets 
to  your  outlets.  This  drive  will  succeed  only  if  it  has  your 
support,  and  the  united  support  of  every  one  in  this  industry. 

And  why  shouldn’t  it  have  this? 

Begin  now  while  the  chill  of  autumn  prompts  the  frugal 
housewives  to  store  up  food  to  meet  the  coming  winter. 

You  know  canned  foods  are  always  Fresh;  never  grow 
stale;  no  loss  from  spoilage;  food  value  and  vitamins  all  re¬ 
tained;  safe,  economical,  always  ready.  Tell  it  to  the  world! 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BALTIMORE 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


It  Looks  Like  the  Tomato  Pack  Was  Unusually  Light — 
Lima  Beans  Quoted  Lower — New  Prices  on  Carrots — 

Sweet  Potatoes  Lower — Fruits  Holding  Interest — 
Oysters  Need  Attention 

NDICATED  TOxMATO  PACK— The  size  of  any  can¬ 
ned  foods  pack  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  the 
canned  foods  market,  under  present  conditions,  and 
comments  upon  any  such  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  market  news.  You  can  tell  a  jobber  that  all  the  No. 
10  peas,  for  instance,  are  about  gone,  and  even  if  he 
needs  any,  and  knows  that  later  on  he  will  be  in  a  fix 
for  them,  he  will  not  “bat  an  eye”  today,  and  merely 
reply:  So!  The  market  and  the  buyers  are  giving  a 
very  creditable  characterization  of  a  psychosis  patient, 
especially  one  with  softening  of  the  brain:  they  see 
what  is  going  on  around  them,  but  they  cannot  react, 
it  means  nothing  to  them.  Predictions  are  numerous 
that  the  market  is  coming  out  of  this  state,  and  that 
soon  there  will  be  a  decided  rally  towards  better  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  put  this  period  of  recovery  off  until  after 
the  turn  of  the  year.  Don’t  forget  that  a  patient  of 
this  sort  is  usually  in  very  good  physical  health,  so 
things  are  very  much  more  hopeful,  even  if  efforts  to 
start  business  do  not  meet  with  gratifying  success  just 
now.  It  will  come. 

That  prologue  was  necessary  as  we  wish  to  speak  of 
a  decided  test  of  this  year’s  tomato  pack,  as  witnessed 
in  the  report  of  155  leading  members  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association,  on  their  tomato  packs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s.  That  is  by  no  means  all  the 
canners  in  this  region,  but  it  is  a  very  fair  representa¬ 
tion,  and  with  so  many  small  ones  entirely  out  of  the 
game  during  the  1931  season,  it  is  really  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  picture  than  usual. 

The  following  table  was  put  into  type  for  last  week’s 
issue  but  got  squeezed  out  in  making  up  the  forms. 
Here  are  the  figures,  and  any  student  of  the  tomato 
market,  whether  buyer  or  canner,  can  make  proper 
deductions. 


Easton,  Md.,.  October  29th,  1931. 

Direct  reports  from  Tri-State  tomato  canners  show 
the  following  comparisons  of  the  1930  and  1931  packs : 


Cans  1930  1931 

Size  Delaware 

No.  1 .  3,091  . 

No.  2 .  95,280  79,919 

No.  21/0 . 

No.  3  .  102,658  36,273 

No.  10 .  83,143  37,227 

Other  sizes.... .  . 

Totals .  288,T49  153,419 

Size  Maryland 

Cans  1930  1931 

No.  1 .  370,139  123,101 

No.  2 .  1,765,149  875,346 

No.  21/2 .  11,538  20,500 

No.  3  . 280,380  105,156 

No.  10 .  256,518  158,713 

Other  sizes .  1,550  . 

Totals .  2,6857274  1,282,816 

Size  New  Jersey 

Cans  1930  1931 

No.  1  .  743  . 

No.  2  .  85,597  28,92^ 

No.  2i/>  .  4,234  . 

No.  3  .  91,145  18,048 

No.  10  .  135,846  75,070 

Other  sizes  .  27,036  . 

Totds  .  3447591  1^47 


The  data  above  is  from  reports  of  155  Tri-State  to¬ 
mato  canners  and  is  given  to  indicate  the  comparative 
size  of  the  1931  pack,  and  is  in  no  wise  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  final  figures. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  SHOOK,  Field  Secretary. 

In  any  other  year  this  would  be  the  strongest  kind 
of  an  incentive  to  drive  canned  tomato  prices  to  very 
much  higher  figures.  And  it  has  served  to  strengthen 
the  ideas  of  all  holders,  and  to  cause  most  canners  to 
ask  better  prices.  Better  prices,  of  course,  are  a  stub¬ 
born  thing,  they  come  very  slowly,  but  they  are  com- 
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ing.  Canned  tomatoes  will  be  good  property  as  soon 
as  we  get  into  the  real  winter  months,  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  That  looks  certain,  for  California  has 
about  cleaned  up  its  pack  to  date,  and  there  are  no  big 
blocks  anywhere  to  cause  trouble. 

The  question  will  arise :  will  the  other  canners  of  the 
Tri-States  follow  on  in  this  proportion?  No,  we  feel 
sure  they  will  fall  far  short  of  this  average.  Only  the 
final  figures  on  the  tomato  pack  will  make  this  certain, 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  1931  tomato  pack.  That  is  fixed,  to  all 
appearances. 

Yet,  despite  this,  No.  10  tomatoes  are  quoted  a  little 
weaker  than  last  week.  But  it  is  harder  to  find  sellers 
of  No.  2’s  at  621/^c,  unless  one  goes  into  Virginia  where 
some  2’s  have  sold  at  60c.  That  is  not  unusual,  but 
their  pack  there  was  so  light  this  season  that  these 
bargains  cannot  last  long,  and  may  be  mostly  gone  by 
this  time. 

Lima  bean  quotations  have  had  a  big  shaking  up 
this  week,  and  are  quoted  lower  all  along  the  line.  See 
the  market  page  for  this  and  other  quotations. 

Carrots  have  been  largely  requoted,  and  corn  shows 
declines  in  our  quotations.  The  rumor  market  is  hurt¬ 
ing  canned  corn  prices,  as  every  forced  sale  to  raise 
money  is  made  the  most  of  in  quotations.  The  better 
holders  of  canned  corn  have  not  lost  faith  in  it,  and 
expect  to  see  it  steadied  at  fair  prices,  showing  some 
profit.  But  there  have  been  some  big  blocks  of  poor 
stuff  sold  at  very  low  prices.  They  are  out  of  the  way 
and  that  makes  it  better  for  what  is  left. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  taken  a  slight  decline,  probably 
in  sympathy  with  the  raw  sweet  potato  market,  which 
is  ruling  at  such  low  prices  that  even  old,  experienced 
handlers  of  this  produce  are  puzzled.  They  cannot 
understand  why  people  do  not  eat  more  of  them  when 
they  are  so  cheap. 

In  fruits  pineapples  continue  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
town.  The  retailers  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  push  them  at  the  low  prices,  and 
they  report  good  results.  It  may  be  written  down  that 
the  pineapple  people  will  clean  up  the  pack  in  good 
time,  and  long  before  next  seasons  operations. 

The  Blueberry  canners  of  Maine  are  trying  to  reor¬ 
ganize  their  business  onto  a  profitable  basis,  and  appear 
to  be  succeeding.  The  Government’s  action  restricted 
the  pack,  and  this  fine  product  ought  to  bring  better 
prices,  and  will. 

Canned  grapefruit  has  been  quoted  at  ruinous 
prices,  and  as  that  canning  season  will  shortly  be  on  it 
may  result  in  a  considerably  curtailed  output.  There 
was  a  rush  into  this  business,  and  the  resulting  demor¬ 
alized  market  is  not  usual. 

The  salmon  canners,  by  a  business-like  procedure, 
have  instilled  confidence  into  canned  salmon  and  the 
prices  show  it  already.  The  ruinous  prices  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  market  is  much  stronger. 

The  most  unusual  fall  which  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  everywhere  else  apparently,  has  ever  experi¬ 
enced,  has  held  back  the  oyster  business.  But  under 
the  new  law  dredging  opened  later,  and  there  is  never 
any  real  movement  in  canned  oysters  until  that  season 
is  on.  So  far  nothing  has  been  done,  but  with  low 
stocks  in  the  south,  and  practically  none  at  all  here, 
the  canned  oyster  market  ought  to  come  back.  This  is 
a  cheap,  palatable  food  which  the  people  like  and  would 
use  more  extensively  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 
Cove  oysters  need  some  modern  merchandising,  which 
would  include  better  fill  and  better  value  in  the  cans  in 
many  instances.  Then  if  the  consumers  were  given  an 


opportunity  to  buy  them,  they  would  do  so.  Go  out 
and  try  to  find  a  can  of  cove  oysters  on  any  grocer’s 
shelves,  and  you  will  have  a  long,  hard  hunt.  It  is  a 
shame  to  side-track  a  splendid  food  produced  of  this 
sort,  for  with  the  fresh  oysters  selling  at  the  too  high 
prices  now  asked,  canned  oysters  could  reap  a  harvest. 
Somebody  will  do  it  someday. 
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Market  Dull  But  Holding — Retailers  Featuring  Pine¬ 
apple — Other  Fruits  Slow — ^Tomato  Prices  Well  Main¬ 
tained — Low  Priced  Com  Still  Available — Salmon 
Up — Peas  Continue  Steady— Apricots  May 
Advance — Applesauce  Cheap 

New  York,  Novehiber  5,  1931. 
ULL — Between  the  shock  of  the  pineapple  price 
cuts  last  week  and  the  week-end  lull  in  trading 
over  the  Election  Day  holiday,  trading  activities 
in  the  market  during  the  past  week  have  been  very 
dull  with  pineapple  the  only  item  attracting  much 
attention. 

Prices  on  the  whole,  however,  are  holding  well  and 
tri-state  tomatoes  continue  in  a  strong  technical  posi¬ 
tion  which  was  enhanced  by  a  crop  report  issued  during 
the  week  which  showed  that  the  tri-state  pack  avail¬ 
able  surplus  is  very  small. 

Pineapples — Aided  by  almost  immediate  featuring 
by  practically  every  chain  store  unit  and  independent 
grocer  in  the  metropolitan  area,  trading  in  canned 
pineapple  has  shown  a  sharp  spurt  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  reduction  last  week  and  brokers 
handling  this  item  report  that  stocks  are  moving  into 
retail  distribution  channels  rapidly. 

The  chains,  and  the  independents,  too,  are  offering 
2V^s  as  low  as  2-for-29  cents  and  the  consumer  public 
is  taking  full  advantage  of  the  new  low  prices  on  what 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  nation’s  most  favored 
canned  fruit  items. 

Other  Fruits — However,  the  radical  price  slashes  in 
pineapples  have  lead  to  uneasiness  concerning  the 
future  stability  of  other  fruits.  Trading  in  other  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  strongly  situated 
packs,  has  slowed  down  almost  to  a  standstill  and  little 
activity  may  be  looked  for  until  the  trade  ascertains  the 
stand  to  be  taken  by  the  California  packers  on  lower¬ 
ing  prices,  which  now  are  at  below-cost  levels  in  many 
instances. 

Tomatoes — Tri-State  prices  are  well  maintained  at 
65  to  671/^)  cents  for  No.  2s,  $1  for  No.  3s  and  $3.10  to 
$3.25  for  No.  10s,  although  some  lower  offerings  on 
the  latter  around  $3  have  been  available.  California 
prices  held  well  and  prices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  pack 
are  expected  to  work  into  higher  levels. 

The  already  strong  technical  position  of  the  Tri- 
State  pack  was  strengthened  during  the  week  by  fig¬ 
ures  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Tri-State  Canner’s 
Association  which  showed  a  marked  drop  in  the  supply 
of  No.  3s  available  for  the  market.  Other  sizes  also 
are  relatively  scarce  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  this 
pack  to  work  into  higher  price  levels  around  the  close 
of  the  year  when  demand  increases. 

Com— Continued  weak,  with  the  scattered  locations 
of  the  various  large  factors  in  this  pack  preventing  an 
effective  mobilization  of  packers  to  agree  on  a  price 
stabilization  plan. 
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Low  priced  Bantam  and  Crosby  corn  are  still  avail¬ 
able  from  Maine  packers.  Offerings  from  Ohio  held 
the  slight  gain  noted  last  week,  but  Indiana  and  Mary¬ 
land  com  remains  around  the  lows  of  the  season. 

Salmon — ^The  greater  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation  are  now  quoting 
pinks  at  $1  and  chums  at  90  cents,  coast,  but  in  view 
of  the  small  demand  for  these  items,  little  proof  of  the 
stability  of  this  price  level  has  been  shown  as  yet.  It 
is  felt  among  the  trade  that  enough  independent  fac¬ 
tors  remain  to  seriously  upset  any  price  stabilization 
program  undertaken  by  the  newly  formed  sales  or¬ 
ganization. 

Movements  of  Sockeye  and  Columbia  River  chinook 
into  retail  channels  continue  in  a  routine  manner  with 
little,  if  any,  change  noted  in  prices.  Alaska  reds  are 
moving  out  in  slightly  lesser  amounts,  but  distributors 
are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  this 
item. 

Peas — Peas  continue  steady  and  seem  one  of  the  firm 
spots  in  a  market  that  at  one  time  did  not  appear  to 
have  any.  Prices  are  steady  and  distributors  point 
out  that  at  the  rate  the  larger  sizes  are  moving  into 
retail  channels,  higher  prices  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  the  supply  diminishes. 

Apricots — One  of  the  larger  factors  on  the  coast  has 
pointed  out  that  the  current  strength  in  apricots  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pack  this  season 
was  below  the  five-year  average,  declining  approxi¬ 
mately  875,000  cases  below  the  average  set  in  the  years 
1926-1930. 

At  the  rate  that  this  pack  is  moving  along  to  the 
consumer,  the  lessened  pack  this  season  will  bring 
higher  prices  to  the  canner  when  the  market  recovers 
some  of  the  stability  that  was  gradually  becoming  ap¬ 
parent  before  the  radical  slash  in  pineapple  prices  upset 
the  trade’s  confidence  in  all  fruit  prices. 

Apple  Sauce  —  Up-State  canners  have  advanced 
prices  slightly  and  fancy  No.  2s  are  now  selling  at  75 
cents,  factory,  while  No.  10s  have  been  advanced  to 
$3.50,  factory.  Prices  in  this  pack  were  easy  but  a 
short  time  back  and  the  improvement  reflects  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  smaller,  inadequately  financed  canner  as 
a  market  factor. 

Sardines — Reports  from  Maine  to  brokers  here  rep¬ 
resented  sardine  packers  in  that  state  are  unanimous 
in  stating  the  present  season  has  been  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  ever  experiencd  by  the  sardine  packers. 

Already. handicapped  by  a  delayed  opening,  canners 
were  hoping  for  a  good  run  this  fall  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  but  were  disappointed.  Prices  on  the  local 
market  showed  no  reaction  to  the  news  of  the  curtailed 
pack,  but  indications  are  some  advances  will  be  in  order 
when  demand  assumes  larger  proportions. 

Peaches — Have  been  seriously  unsettled  by  the  price 
cuts  in  pineapple,  as  have  other  fruits.  However,  the 
trade  is  slightly  cautious  in  covering  at  some  of  the 
bargain  prices  offered  here  in  recent  weeks  because  of 
the  low  quality  of  some  of  these  purchases.  The  ma¬ 
jor  packers  have  made  no  announcement  concerning 
any  change  in  prices  and  continue  to  stubbornly  resist 
sales  pressure  from  independent  factors. 

^les  Organization— Some  unverified  reports  have 
reached  the  local  market  from  the  Pacific  Coast  telling 
of  a  proposed  sales  organization  to  control  peaches. 
One  of  the  major  can  companies  is  rumored  as  having 
been  approached  by  banking  interests  in  California  on 
the  proposition.  No  official  verification  of  the  story 
could  be  obtained. 


Advertising  Campaign — ^The  $1,000,000  advertising 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  major  can  manufacturing 
companies  to  push  the  sales  of  canned  foods  has  aided 
sentiment  in  the  trade.  The  whole-hearted  support 
afforded  to  the  plan  as  evidenced  by  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  waged  simultaneously  by  some  of  the 
larger  packers,  able  to  afford  the  expense,  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  rank-and-file  of  the  industry  is  behind 
the  plan.  Even  the  smaller  canners  seem  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  campaign,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
nation’s  canned  food  markets,  as  in  the  other  commod¬ 
ity  markets,  are  greatly  unsettled  and  have  promised 
to  co-operate  100  per  cent  in  the  campaign. 


Buyers  Not  Influenced  by  Bullish  Reports — More  Buy¬ 
ers  Than  Sellers  of  Tomatoes  at  Low  Prices — Cheap 
Com  Sellers  Now  Off  the  Market — Some  Cheap  Peas 

Selling — Looking  for  Lower  Prices  in  Fruits — 
Salmon  Grows  Stronger 

November  5,  1931. 

ESISTING — Despite  the  general  uptrend  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  business  canned  foods  operators  in  this 
district  are  refusing  to  turn  bullish  on  much  of 
anything;  many  of  them  can  still  point  to  wrongly 
guessed  purchasing  over  several  years  past;  and  while 
all  are  willing  to  admit  that  sooner  or  later  an  antici¬ 
patory  policy  will  be  profitable,  at  present  most  of 
them  will  not  take  hold  beyond  immediate  current 
needs. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  strong  the  situation  is 
going  to  have  to  become  to  create  a  change  in  this 
characteristic  attitude. 

Profits,  present  and  prospective,  in  canned  foods 
have  not  been  good  enough  to  encourage  much  special 
attention  recently. 

Tomatoes — Eastern  standard  No.  2  still  being  offered 
at  621/^  to  65c  with  reports  that  for  shipments  from 
Roanoke  district  60c  has  been  applied  in  a  few  cases. 
There  has  seemed  to  be  more  buyers  than  sellers,  how¬ 
ever,  at  anything  under  62V2C.  Other  sizes  continue 
proportionately  cheap. 

Indiana  tomatoes  also  still  continue  to  press  for  sale 
in  a  few  spots.  Altogether  there  is  no  great  optimism 
for  any  immediate  boom  on  tomatoes  after  the  several 
false  starts  the  market  has  made  since  the  1931  crop 
started  to  come  in.  But  with  a  change  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  tomatoes  will  unquestionably  enjoy  an 
early  share  of  improved  attention  and  certainly  some¬ 
what  bettered  prices. 

Com — A  considerable  part  of  the  cheap  com  sellers 
are  now  off  the  market ;  a  few  are  still  cleaning  up  some 
small  unsold  reserves  at  previously  reported  levels ;  but 
at  the  rate  of  sale  thus  directed  on  the  operators  with 
low  prices  they  will  soon  be  sold  out. 

The  attitude  of  the  better  financed  com  packer  has 
been  that  there  was  relatively  little  business  anyway; 
the  distress  seller  would  under-cut  him  no  matter  how 
he  priced  his  goods ;  and  that  the  atmosphere  will  clear 
up  in  another  few  weeks  to  where  the  major  portion  of 
the  pack  can  be  sold  in  line  with  sensible  producing 
costs;  or  if  not  it  can  be  carried  along  without  great 
difficulty.  In  the  light  of  general  conditions  there  was 
a  larger  pack  of  corn  than  was  really  wise;  but  when 
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we  review  the  shortage  in  peas  and  tomatoes  there 
is  nothing  now  to  be  disturbed  about. 

The  trade  generally  does  not  anticipate  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  sharp  price  readjustments  on  corn. 

Peas — A  few  Ohio  standards  being  quoted  at  80c 
factory,  Wisconsin  at  85c;  no  great  volume  of  sale  is 
being  reported  anywhere.  On  better  grade  peas  it 
develops  that  they  are  mostly  in  strong  hands  and 
packers  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  just  about  where 
their  outlets  will  develop  for  such  merchandise ;  always 
with  the  feeling  of  assurance  that  with  a  little  regrad¬ 
ing  of  part  of  their  reserves  there  is  a  “bid  and  ask 
price”  on  their  stocks  if  they  choose  at  anytime  to 
enter  the  market  for  standards.  With  the  generally 
reduced  pack  and  paucity  of  sweets  it  is  however  be¬ 
lieved  that  practically  all  peas  will  be  out  of  first  hands 
by  about  the  end  of  March. 

Milk — Prices  continue  strong ;  although  no  chance  in 
basis  registered  those  independents  who  are  taking 
business  at  attractive  basis  find  themselves  overtaxed 
on  capacity  and  their  customers  are  having  to  specify 
well  ahead  for  merchandise. 

Bare  stocks  everywhere  give  promise  of  an  active 
market  all  winter. 

California  Fruits — A  general  reduction  in  Pineapple 
prices  has  thrown  an  unexpected  bomb  into  the  selling 
picture  which  was  taking  shape  to  dispose  of  California 
surpluses.  Jobbers  seem  to  feel  that  peaches  and  apri¬ 
cots  will  have  to  be  repriced  into  sympathy  with  the 
Pineapple  decline ;  others  are  finding  however  that  the 
low  pineapple  prices  are  doing  business  in  many  cases 
in  such  unexpectedly  large  volume  that  some  of  the 
grades  will  no  doubt  soon  be  exhausted. 

Meanwhile  a  lot  of  renewed  advertising  pressure  on 
consumers  is  beginning  to  show  everywhere ;  certainly 
values  offered  at  present  should  engage  public  support 
if  anything  will  do  it. 

Salmon — A  strengthening  of  prices  on  the  coast  due 
to  the  consolidation  of  selling  interests  of  a  number  of 
the  best  known  operators  has  directed  some  long  ne¬ 
glected  attention  to  this  product  in  all  grades. 

As  one  buyer  remarked :  “now  all  we  need  is  a  grand 
scramble  by  consumers  for  supplies  in  order  to  sustain 
these  new  asking  prices;”  a  point  well  taken  and  which 
in  fact  is  the  answer  to  a  lot  of  troubles  which  have 
been  bothering  our  entire  industry. 

Maybe  the  new  National  Publicity  will  help  bring 
about  at  least  a  part  of  what  is  required. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Some  of  the  Finest  Ever  Caught  in  Alabama 
Waters — Movement  is  At  a  Standstill — Thermometer 
Drop  Stimulated  Oyster  Demand — However,  Plenty 
of  Room  for  Improvement 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  6,  1931. 

HRIMP — Some  of  the  finest  shrimp  that  have  ever 
been  caught  in  the  Alabama  waters  were  received 
at  the  sea  food  factories  this  past  week  and  while 
there  was  no  great  quantity  of  them,  yet  the  quality 
was  there  and  the  canneries  were  able  to  run  about  two 
days  this  week. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  canner  to  receive  such 
stock  as  this  and  as  it  is  brought  in  fresh  daily  by  the 
boats  that  catch  them,  a  quality  pack  of  shrimp  in 


every  sense  of  the  word  is  being  turned  out  by  the  fac¬ 
tories.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  unfortunate  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  there  are  not  more  of  the  sea  food 
canneries  in  operation  and  packing  this  high  class 
shrimp. 

The  few  sea  food  factories  now  running  no  doubt 
would  have  shut  down  this  week,  but  the  high  quality 
of  shrimp  which  they  are  obtaining  induced  them  to 
continue  packing  for  another  week  any  way. 

At  any  rate,  the  amount  of  shrimp  being  packed  by 
them  will  hardly  crowd  the  market  and  it  will  serve  to 
help  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  movement  of  shrimp,  whether  it  be  canned  or 
raw  headless,  is  at  a  standstill  as  far  as  sales  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  Lord  only  knows  when  the  market  will 
liven  up  again.  The  one  consoling  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  same  general  business  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
shrimp  game  are  to  be  found  in  other  businesses. 

There  seems  to  be  no  one  in  any  mood  to  buy,  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficulty  to  affect  sales,  therefore 
.when  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  trade  are 
supplied,  it  is  like  going  up  against  a  brick  wall  to  try 
to  sell  beyond  this.  It  can’t  be  done  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  wait  until  the  merchandise  bought  has 
somewhat  cleared  off  the  market  and  the  trade  is 
forced  to  replenish  its  stock. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  holding  up  fairly  well 
and  while  some  shrimp  has  been  sold  cheap,  yet  a  price 
of  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  1  Medium  and  $1.40 
to  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large  has  been  pretty  well 
upheld. 

Oysters — ^The  thermometer  dropped  to  38  degrees 
this  week  and  it  served  to  stimulate  the  demand  for 
oysters  to  some  extent. 

However,  there  is  plenty  room  for  improvement  and 
if  the  weather  stays  cold  it  will  boost  the  sale  of 
oysters  to  where  the  raw  oyster  shipper  will  realize 
that  the  oyster  season  is  on,  which  privilege  has  been 
denied  the  shippers  thus  far  this  season  by  the  hot 
weather. 

There  will  be  some  oysters  canned  in  this  section  this 
season,  but  the  packing  will  hardly  start  until  next 
month. 

Oysters  have  been  poor  lately  and  it  surely  needed 
this  cold  weather  and  low  tide  to  improve  them.  In 
fact,  the  little  spurt  of  cold  weather  has  been  felt  has 
already  improved  the  condition  of  the  oysters. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  •■BERKELEY." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Orders  More  Numerous  But  Smaller — Immediate  De¬ 
liveries  Called  For — More  Interest  in  Exports — Pine¬ 
apple  Retails  at  10c — No  Changes  Yet  in  Other  Fruit 
Prices — Salmon  Market  Firmer — California  Tomato 
Pack  Largely  Moved 

San  Francisco,  November  5th,  1931. 

MALL  ORDERS  —  The  past  week  has  been  a 
rather  exciting  one  in  canned  food  circles,  follow¬ 
ing  the  drastic  cut  in  pineapple  prices,  and  read¬ 
justments  in  other  lines,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
order  departments  of  canners  or  jobbers  have  been 
overworked.  Orders  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  but 
it  is  likewise  true  that  they  are  smaller.  Buyers  seem 
to  feel  that  anything  can  happen  these  days  and  are 
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making  purchases  in  about  the  smallest  quantities 
possible.  Immediate  deliveries  are  insisted  upon  and 
canners  have  systematized  this  branch  of  the  business 
to  the  extent  that  orders  received  in  the  morning  are 
often  filled  and  on  their  way  the  same  day.  Changes 
come  so  thick  and  fast  that  no  surprise  is  shown  when 
some  markets  fail  completely  without  warning,  only  to 
open  up  just  as  suddenly.  Just  now,  for  instance,  can¬ 
ners  are  commencing  to  take  interest  again  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  increased  business  with  England.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
by  that  country,  sales  of  canned  foods  for  export  there 
dropped  off  to  almost  nothing.  During  the  week  there 
was  an  election  in  England  and  affairs  have  suddenly 
so  shaped  themselves  that  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  on 
canned  fruits  and  similar  lines  seems  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Already  buyers  for  English  firms  are  contact¬ 
ing  canners  and  it  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  sudden 
resumption  of  business  and  a  heavy  shipping  move¬ 
ment  to  get  stocks  to  England  before  the  tariff  goes 
into  effect. 

Pineapple — The  recent  downward  revision  in  canned 
pineapple  prices  made  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  most  drastic  cuts  ever  made  in  a 
Pacific  Coast  food  product  following  the  naming  of 
opening  prices,  has  been  followed  by  other  packing 
concerns  and  practically  all  are  now  making  use  of  the 
same  list.  Retailers  have  been  quick  to  sieze  upon  the 
opportunity  for  featuring  this  fruit,  which  has  been 
selling  rather  out  of  line  with  other  fruits,  and  during 
the  week  several  chain  organizations  in  the  Greater 
San  Francisco  field  have  offered  nationally  advertised 
brands  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  at  10  cents  for  the  No. 
21/2  size,  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  fruit  has  ever 
sold  here.  While  the  new  prices  have  brought  no  rush 
of  business  to  canners,  a  much  better  demand  is  antici¬ 
pated,  with  prospects  considered  bright  for  a  cleanup 
of  the  big  pack  before  next  summer. 

Fruits — California  fruits  have  felt  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  in  canned  pineapple  prices  and  there  has 
been  some  weakening  along  the  line,  but  list  prices  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  For  some  time  cling  peaches  have 
been  a  little  weak,  with  concessions  made  from  open¬ 
ing  lists,  and  during  the  past  few  days  these  have  been 
a  little  more  marked.  Most  grades  of  apricots  are 
being  rather  firmly  held,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
light  stocks  on  hand,  and  prices  on  Bartlett  pears  are 
being  maintained  in  better  shape  than  was  the  case  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  packers  in  the  Northwest  were 
offering  stocks  at  concessions. 

Salmon — ^The  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation  is 
getting  into  action  and  the  market  on  canned  salmon  is 
rather  firmer  than  for  several  months.  Prices  on  pinks 
have  been  advanced  to  $1.00,  although  some  outside  in¬ 
terests  are  still  offering  this  fish  at  85  cents.  Holdings 
at  the  latter  price  are  limited  in  quantity,  however,  and 
do  not  run  to  the  better  qualities,  so  that  some  business 
is  being  done  at  the  higher  price.  Within  a  short  time 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  market  for  pinks  will  be 
stabilized  at  $1.00  a  dozen,  just  as  that  for  Alaska  reds 
seems  anchored  at  $2.35. 

Tomatoes — More  real  interest  has  been  shown  of  late 
in  tomatoes  than  in  almost  any  other  canned  product 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  California  pack  has  been 
moved.  The  output  of  Solid  Pack  has  proved  very 
light  and  much  of  the  buying  has  been  on  this  grade. 
There  is  a  fair  stock  of  Standards  on  hand,  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  carryover  from  the  previous  year.  No  sales 


of  No.  2i/'o  Standards  for  less  than  $1.00  a  dozen  have 
been  reported  for  some  time. 

Split  Delivery- — An  order  of  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  calling  for  discontinuance  of  free  split  de¬ 
livery  service,  has  again  been  postponed,  according  to 
word  received  in  California.  The  delay  is  occasioned  by 
injunction  proceedings  pending  a  court  decision  in  New 
York.  The  order  of  the  board  was  intended  to  bring 
to  an  end  a  practice  initiated  by  shipping  lines  two 
years  ago  of  accepting  split  deliveries  without  charge 
on  carload  shipments  of  freight  originating  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  for  delivery  at  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

To  Survey  Jam  and  Jelly  Business — At  the  request 
of  California  manufacturers,  the  State  Board  of  Foods 
and  Drugs  has  inaugurated  a  general  survey  of  the 
jam  and  jelly  manufacturing  business.  It  is  believed 
that  better  results  can  be  obtained  through  direct  in¬ 
spection  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  than 
through  a  policy  of  random  sampling  and  analysis. 
During  the  past  month  forty-two  plants  were  inspected. 

- ^ - 

FIRST  ANALYSIS  OF  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORNS 
(1931-2) 

The  first  general  study  and  discussion  of  the  1931 
packs  of  whole  grain  corns  will  be  had  at  the 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Wilwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at  10.00 
A.  M.,  on  Thursday,  November  12th,  next,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners’  Association. 

There  will  be  cut  at  that  time  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  packs  of  whole  grain  corn,  embracing  the 
various  yellow  varieties.  Country  Gentleman,  Shoe  Peg, 
Crosby,  and  the  other  straight  row  white  corns.  Over 
95  per  cent  of  all  commercial  packs  of  the  country  will 
be  represented. 

You  are  invited  to  attend,  and  to  participate  in  this 
study  and  discussion. 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 


Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 

column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

November  10-11-12 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual, 
with  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

November  19-20 — Indiana  Canners  Annual,  at  Hotel 
Claypool,  Indianapolis. 

December  1 — Michigan  Canners,  hotel  and  city  to  be 
named  later. 

December  8-9 — Ohio  Canners  Annual,  Deshler  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

December  10-11 — New  York  Canners,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester. 

December  15 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
towne,  York,  Pa. 

December  15-16 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  hotel  and 
city  to  be  named  later. 

December  16-17 — Tri-State  Packers,  Hotel  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  fThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Speciot  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.76 

Peeled,  No.  2'/^ . 

Large,  No.  2% .  3.60 

Peeled,  No.  2  Ms .  4.75 

Medium,  No.  2^4 .  3.25 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.25 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . 

Small.  No.  . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.85 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.10 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80  2.70 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 50  . 

No.  2%  .  1-06  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

BEANSt 

Str  n  1e“s  St-'nd.  Cut  G'een.  No.  2,  .60  .621,4 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.10 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 76  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 3.76  ~...... 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.65  1.76 

No.  10  .  8.60  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green.......„...»~>.......~.  1.46 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. . 95  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.26  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 76  .90 

No.  10  .  4.25  . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 77% . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 - —  1.86 

Whole,  No.  2 . .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  3  . 1.15  . 

Whole,  No.  10 _  3.76  4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  1.00 

Cut,  No.  10 - -  2.86  - 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.90  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


S‘"ndard.  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80  .80 

No.  3  . 86  .90 

No.  10  .  2.65  2.76 

SP'NACII* 

S  andard  No.  2 . 70  .67% 

u,  .  I.nn  1.00 

No.  3  . .  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

e  1.16  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No  2  . 1.00  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.15  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 75  . 

No.  2%  . 90  .90 

No.  3  . 96  1.10 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.16 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 .  -50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 47%  .45 

No.  2  . . _  .80  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76  . 

No.  3  .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.36  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 47% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  . 

No.  2  . 67%  .67% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  3.16 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .37% 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26  ' 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . . .  2.00  ........ 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.46 


Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . .  1.70  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2M>,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 86  ....... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  No.  2%... 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2%, 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2.... 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10., 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10.... 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10„... _ ......... 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2....»_ . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 _ _ _ ..............  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2......„ . .  .»,..... 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  ........ 


1.65  1.35 

1.36  1.20 

1.80  1.15 

.  1.00 


6.00 


STRAWBERRIES* 


Preserved,  No.  1....... . 85 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ! .  1.70 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 96 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90 


Standard  Water,  No.  10„. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

No.  10s  .  10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  ............. 

17  oz . 

19  cz . 


.76  _ 

.80  _ 

1.00  . 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .76 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 — . . 70  . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  .67% 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  4.10  4.25 

HOMINY'* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  ....... 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 82%........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  ....... 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 


PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . .  .72%....— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.76 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.20 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Early  .June,  Is . 80 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23 .  1.00  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 90  1.00 

No.  4  Stds.  Alaskas,  2s . 85  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  5.00  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  4.76  6.25 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 4.60  5.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . 86  — 

No.  3 . .:. .  1.00  _ 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10..........— . 

Michigan,  Mo.  10..„— _ 

New  York  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy.  No.  2%— - - - 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Sta'ndard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10,  water . — 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup _ — — 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 _ _ 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . .  3.26 

i4-lb.  cases,  4  do2t . . .  1.60 


OYSTERS* 


2.65 

2.60 

1.25 

3.50 

2.76 

1  on 

••*••*•* 

.  1.1ft 

*1.20 

2.00 

eeee.... 

9.90 

*'£20 

.  2.26 

1.60 

1.80 

1.45 

1.65 

SALMONg 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  2.46 

2.40 

_  1.86 

Too 

5.60 

1.60 

6.00 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

. 72%  3.00 

.  1.00  . 

.  3.35  . . 

. 76  . 

....+.  .87%  .90 

.  2.00  . 

1.40 

1.76 


6.26  _ 

2.40  1.90 

2.60  2.26 
_  2.60 


.66  . . 

1.35  1.36 

4.00  4.26 

.85  _ 

4.00  . 


1.00  . 

1.50  . 

2.40  1.76 

.  2.16 

2.76  1.96 

6.60  6.25 


SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.40  1.40 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . .  1.60 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

'4  Oil,  keyless  .  *3.16 

%  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys _ _ _  .......  *3.70 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton— .  '*4.10 

%  Oil,  carton .  '*4.10 

%  Mustard,  Keyless..................—....  — *3.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless............. . 'J2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1 .  3.36  *3.00 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %s  . 8.60 

White,  Is  . 13.00 

I  hie  Fin,  % .  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  12.50 

Striped,  %  .  8.35 

Striped,  %s  .  4.76  6.26 

S*riped,  Is  .  8.60  11.60 

Yellow,  14s,  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy .  7.30  6.50 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.36  12.60 
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Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives.  Pastes  and  Gama. 

ADJUSTERS,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
BASKETS,  Picking 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Robber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K-  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc, 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry, 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Casee,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cratee. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Capa. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU.  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimor« 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  3. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillen.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

E  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  (^hlcaga 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimorou 
Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  (To.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore^ 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot,  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

’^‘•Hin  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  (Tarrlers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Ca,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  (Toils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

(TOPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

(TORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Mort^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (To.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-(%apman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morri,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  (To.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EJdw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel.  Baltimora 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  (Tans.  (Tapa  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 
Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  SteneiU. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Ca.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

FTdw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Zastrow  Mach.  (To.,  Baltimora 
Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TOUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic. 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  (Ta,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Eltc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Symp.  See  Syraping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicaga 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  LauKsenkamp  Co..  Indianai>olis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp..  Chicaeo. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GEARS.  SPROCKETS.  Etc. 

Slaysman  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad,  Mchy. 

GUMS,  for  labels  and  cases 
F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hallers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Btrasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc_,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc, 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Marken. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Go.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cana. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINEBY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometcrs  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans.  _ 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners”,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Sted. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chami>man  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

I'in  le  &  Daueh  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Bsrskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


November  9,  1931 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Tranimisaion) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
T,ift  Tnioks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton.  Ontario 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO  9 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

of 


Known  Quality 


New  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 


THIS  NEW  INTRODUCTION  HAS  PROVEN  TO 
HAVE  OUTSTANDING  MERIT  FOR  CANNERS. 

Concentrated  in  season,  prolific  in  yield,  We  are  operating  more  than  1000  acres 
with  slender,  round,  meaty,  stringless  in  trial  and  breeding  grounds  under  an 
pods,  it  produces  a  quality  pack  of  small  expert  personnel  in  the  production  of 
whole  beans,  or  is  equally  good  for  cuts  pedigreed  lines  of  the  various  kinds  of 
in  larger  sizes.  seeds  that  canncrs  use. 

The  results  of  this  breeding  work  and  the  experience  of  75  years  are  at  your  command. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


